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I 

TESTS  OF  COLLEGE  EFFICIENCY' 

Many  causes  are  contributing  to  the  deep  soul-searchings 
which  the  colleges  are  at  present  engaged  in.  What  these 
stimuli  are  does  not  matter  much  so  long  as  the  searchings 
are  sincere  and  carried  on  with  enough  system  and  acumen 
to  bring  results,  in  the  fullness  of  time.  General  dissatis¬ 
faction  of  business  men  with  college  output,  the  writings  of 
Eliot,  Corbin,  Flexner,  Vanderlip,  and  Birdseye  (that  most 
utopian  of  college  critics!),  and  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
have  all  contributed.  Sordid  fact  tho  it  be,  any  candid 
observer  must  admit  that  the  pecuniary  interest  centering 
in  the  Carnegie  pensions  has  done  more  than  any  other 
one  thing  to  stir  up  the  whole  question  of  what  the  college 
is  and  what  it  ought  to  be.  An  advocate  of  the  economic 
interpretation  of  history  could  find  here,  surely,  most  de¬ 
lightful  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his  theory.  But  beyond 
the  scramble  to  get  pensions  for  underfed  professors,  and 
the  resulting  hurried  revision  of  entrance  standards  and 
curriculums,  the  candid  observer  must  discern  that  the 
Carnegie  Foundation,  or  its  administrators,  realizing  their 
strategic  position,  have  done  most  valiant,  most  needed, 
service  in  awakening  interest  in  college  problems,  in  dis¬ 
covering  to  college  authorities  and  faculties  problems, 
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the  existence  of  which  they  might  never  have  dreamed 
had  not  some  irritant  been  applied  from  without — and  this 
notwithstanding  whatever  views  one  may  have  of  the 
propriety  of  some  of  the  measures  taken  by  the  Foundation. 

It  was  not  anxiety  about  pensions,  however,  which  led 
the  President  of  Oberlin  College  to  delegate  to  a  special 
committee  of  the  faculty  the  task  of  drawing  up  a  com¬ 
prehensive  and  systematic  series  of  questions  to  be  used 
in  judging  college  efficiency,  for  Oberlin  College  was  in  the 
original  list  of  “accepted”  institutions.  It  was  rather  the 
desire  really  to  find  out  where  the  college  stands  with  re¬ 
spect  to  what  it  ought  to  be  accomplishing. 

The  committee  entrusted  with  this  task — not  of  judging 
college  efficiency  be  it  remembered,  but  of  surveying  care¬ 
fully  the  way  over  which  an  inquiry  into  efficiency  should 
go — consisted  of  eleven  members  under  the  very  able 
chairmanship  and  leadership  of  Professor  Charles  N.  Cole. 
It  was  engaged  in  its  task  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
1908-9.  Toward  the  end  of  that  year  and  the  beginning 
of  the  next,  the  preliminary  draft  of  the  Report  was  thrashed 
over  in  a  long  series  of  faculty  meetings,  in  which  the  work 
of  the  committee  was  examined  from  every  angle,  and  a 
number  of  important  topics  of  inquiry  added.  After  this 
faculty  revision,  the  whole  Report  was  cast  into  final  shape 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  So  great  was  the  amount 
of  time,  attention,  and  effort  that  went  to  making  the 
Report,  so  well  was  the  work  done,  in  most  respects,  and 
so  important  are  both  its  aim  and  the  suggestions  it  makes 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  aim,  that  it  seems  to  merit 
more  than  formal  notice.  It  will,  in  fact,  amply  repay 
most  thoughtful  study. 

The  main  headings  treated,  with  the  space  devoted  to 


each,  are  as  follows : 

The  quality  of  the  output .  3  pages 

The  government  of  the  college .  2  pages 

The  administration  of  the  college .  38  pages 

Instruction  in  the  college .  6  pages 

Student  work  and  life .  4  pages 

The  cost  of  the  college  and  its  operation .  8  pages 
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The  reader  may  guess  that  a  disproportionate  amount  of 
attention  is  given  to  administration  and  especially  to  routine 
administration,  but  of  this  more  hereafter. 

To  begin  the  outline  with  a  series  of  questions  on  the 
quality  of  college  output  (how  even  in  classic  halls  of  learn¬ 
ing  do  we  borrow  from  the  language  of  the  factory  and  the 
mart!)  may  seem  like  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse. 
We  might  better  perhaps  ask  what  the  function  of  the 
college  is,  and  then  go  on  with  the  inquiry  into  the  way 
this  function  is  performed,  ending  with  the  “output”  as 
the  final  test  of  efficiency  (thus  borrowing  further  from 
the  vocabulary  of  commerce),  but  the  present  arrangement 
is  at  least  logical.  “By  their  works  ye  shall  know  them” — • 
provided  you  can  find  the  works.  This  test  can  be  applied 
only  after  the  college  has  a  considerable  body  of  graduates, 
and  then  only  in  a  very  general  way.  Other  things  being 
equal,  the  college  that  has  the  most  prominent  and  socially 
useful  body  of  alumni  must  have  something  distinctive 
in  its  teaching  and  in  its  general  influence  upon  its  students, 
but  other  things — social  position,  opportunity,  economic 
backing,  stimulative  home  life — never  are  equal.  The 
college  may  pride  itself  upon  its  influence  but  it  must  ever 
remain  exceedingly  difficult  to  isolate  this  influence  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  define  it  or  render  it  capable  of  imitation  by 
other  institutions. 

The  long  section  on  administration  is  divided  into  three 
headings:  Organization  of  Administration  (4  pages).  Con¬ 
structive  Administration  (9  pages).  Routine  Administration 
(25  pages).  Naturally  the  organization  of  administration 
has  to  do  mainly  with  mechanical  details,  yet  here,  as  in 
the  earlier  section  on  the  government  of  the  college,  some 
important  questions  of  policy  are  raised,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  organization  of  the  faculty  and  committees. 
The  most  important  part  of  the  Report  should  be  that  deal¬ 
ing  with  constructive  administration,  for  here  certainly 
we  naturally  look  for  suggestions  for  definite  ways  and  means 
of  improving  the  efficiency  of  the  college  in  its  fundamentals. 
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The  point  of  view  of  Constructive  Administration  is 
suggested  by  the  initial  questions  it  propounds: 

“Has  the  college  made  a  scientific  study.  .  .  .of  the 
chief  problems  of  college  teaching  and  administration? 
Has  it  definitely  formulated,  in  accordance  with  the  results 
of  such  studies,  fundamental  principles  upon  which  to  base 
its  practise?  Does  it  systematically  review  and  revise 
its  theories  in  the  light  of  new  information  and  added  ex¬ 
perience?” 

The  topics  suggested  for  constructive  study  comprize: 

a.  The  distinctive  function  of  college  education 

b.  The  relation  of  college  education  to  secondary  and  university  edu¬ 

cation 

c.  Adaptation  of  the  curriculum  to  the  ends  proposed 

d.  The  time  element  in  college  education 

e.  Promotion  of  effectiveness  in  scholastic  work 

/.  The  legitimate  scope  of  academic  freedom 

g.  The  relation  of  research  to  college  teaching 

h.  Supervision  of  student  life  outside  the  classroom 

i.  The  securing  of  better  personal  knowledge  of  students  and  student 

life 

j.  Democracy  in  college — its  effects  and  tendencies 

k.  Coeducation  vs.  segregation 

l.  Relation  between  number  of  students  and  size  of  plant 

m.  Elimination  of  waste 

n.  Application  of  modern  business  methods  to  college  administration 

0.  Cooperation  with  persons  outside  the  administrative  force 

p.  Moral  and  religious  influence  of  the  college 

q.  Relation  to  instruction  in  secondary  schools 

r.  Relation  with  educational  associations,  learned  societies,  etc. 

s.  Cooperation  with  other  institutions  to  promote  educational  interests 

t.  Public  and  social  service  of  the  college 

Here  certainly  are  enough  lines  of  inquiry  to  keep  the 
average  college  faculty  busy  for  several  years — without 
ever  entering  upon  the  twenty-five  pages  of  routine  ad¬ 
ministration.  And  here  certainly  we  find  the  very  kernel 
of  the  Report.  Should  it  result  only  in  stimulating  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  more  important  of  these  topics  it  will  have 
served  a  most  useful  purpose. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  function  of  the  college,  the  first 
topic  suggested.  A  thoro  discussion  of  this  subject  by 
college  faculties  everywhere  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
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dispelling  that  partialness  of  view  and  that  divergency  of 
opinion  now  so  evident  with  regard  to  what  the  college  should 
aim  to  be  and  do. 

The  two  sections  on  the  relation  of  the  college  to  secon¬ 
dary  schools  embody  matters  which  the  secondary  schools 
themselves — more  especially  the  public  high  schools — have 
forced  upon  the  attention  of  college  authorities.  A  thoro 
discussion  can  not  help  but  bring  many  colleges  into  a 
more  rational  frame  of  mind  with  regard  to  the  function  of 
the  high  school. 

The  section  on  the  adaptation  of  the  curriculum  to  the 
ends  proposed  is  pregnant  with  suggestion,  both  positive 
and  negative.  Here  will  be  discust  many  of  the  most 
important  present-day  college  problems.  The  whole  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  elective  system,  of  the  value  of  the  various 
group  systems,  of  major  and  minor  systems,  etc.,  is  here 
raised.  Broader  questions  are  also  involved:  What  sub¬ 
jects  come  properly  within  college  range?  How  much 
research  and  advanced  specialization  is  to  be  permitted 
undergraduates?  How  far  is  the  vocational  attitude  prop¬ 
erly  to  find  a  place  in  college  instruction?  In  our  own 
poor  opinion,  to  keep  down  the  number  of  specialized 
courses  and  to  insist  that  undergraduates  shall  ground 
themselves  thoroly  in  the  elementary  principles  of  certain 
great  subjects  is  one  of  the  greatest  duties  of  the  college, 
as  well  as  one  of  its  hardest  tasks.  It  is  a  proclivity  of 
youth  to  want  to  take  the  course  upside  down — advanced 
and  special  courses  first;  and  it  is  also  always  a  temptation 
to  departments  to  enlarge  their  list  of  detailed  courses. 

What  is  the  legitimate  scope  of  academic  freedom? 
Under  what  circumstances  may  the  college  assume  the  right 
to  interfere  in  the  work  of  a  teacher,  with  reference  to  the 
subject  matter  of  his  courses,  his  standards  of  marking, 
methods  of  teaching,  number  of  courses,  hours  of  teaching, 
etc.?  These  assmedly  are  sometimes  knotty  questions, 
too  often  incapable  of  practical  solution.  The  next  ques¬ 
tion,  as  to  interference  with  a  teacher’s  freedom  of  public 
utterance  upon  pohtical,  social,  moral  and  religious  matters, 
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seems  somewhat  impertinent.  It  may  serve  to  raise  the 
very  pertinent  question,  however,  why  the  college  should 
assume  any  right  to  interfere  in  anybody’s  public  utterances, 
so  long  as  he  speaks  in  his  own  name  and  not  officially. 

The  section  on  the  relation  of  research  to  college  teaching 
is  only  six  lines  long  but  it  should  be  printed  in  capital 
letters.  Two  significant  questions  are  raised.  Is  the 
service  of  college  teachers  generally  benefited  by  partici¬ 
pation  in  research?  Really,  one  could  wonder  that  this 
question  could  be  raised  at  all,  or  that,  if  raised,  it  could 
possibly  be  answered  in  the  negative;  but  the  question  is 
needed,  and  it  may  well  be  recommended  to  the  numerous 
tribes  of  deans  and  professors  in  small  colleges  who  think 
that  a  teacher  can  teach  sixteen  hours  a  week,  attend 
numberless  committee  meetings,  always  have  time  for  con¬ 
ferences  with  students,  divorce  himself  from  the  desire 
to  do  any  original  work,  and  yet  keep  up  with  his  subject 
and  do  first-class  teaching.  The  thing  is  impossible. 
The  popular  dictum  in  many  small  colleges,  and  unfortu¬ 
nately  in  most  normal  schools,  is  that  the  business  of  the 
teacher  is  to  teach.  This  may  well  be  granted.  It  is 
probably  recognition  of  the  truth  that  lies  in  the  statement 
that  has  led  one  university,  Columbia,  to  establish  teaching 
professorships  upon  substantially  the  same  basis  of  rank, 
etc.,  as  research  professorships.  But  we  venture  to  believe 
that  while  research  professors  may  get  along  very  well 
without  teaching,  the  teaching  professor  must  do  some 
research  if  his  teaching  itself  is  not  to  suffer  materially. 
The  other  question.  Should  the  college  assist  teachers  to 
engage  in  research  by  relieving  them  of  some  part  of  the 
usual  work  of  teaching?  is  a  little  vague  as  it  stapds,  but 
a  part  of  what  undoubtedly  lies  under  it  is  this.  Should 
college  teachers  be  relieved  as  far  as  possible  of  routine 
clerical  work,  such  as  typewriting  and  mimeographing  their 
own  outlines,  examination  questions,  etc.,  taking  class 
rolls,  recording  grades,  attending  to  purely  routine  matters 
in  committee  and  faculty  meetings — matters  which  could 
easily  be  delegated  to  some  individual  authority?  In 
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other  words,  shall  professors  be  relieved  of  office  boys’  and 
stenographers’  work  and  devote  the  time  thus  saved  to 
more  productive  enterprises?  This  may  seem  a  small 
question  to  those  who  have  not  seen  the  time  of  many 
men  on  full  professors’  salaries  frittered  away  in  non- 
essentials,  but  if  we  are  to  apply  business  principles  to  college 
administration  here  is  one  place  to  begin. 

The  sections  on  the  supervision  of  student  life  outside 
the  classroom  and  the  securing  of  better  personal  knowledge 
of  students  and  student  life  suggest  a  number  of  measures 
that  might  be  desirable  if  we  had  an  instructor  for  every 
ten  students,  but  which  are  practically  out  of  court  when 
any  one  teacher  may  have  anywhere  from  fifty  to  three 
hundred  students  in  his  classes.  Just  here  the  utopian 
influence  of  Mr.  Birdseye  is  most  apparent. 

Under  the  heading  Democracy  in  College — Effects  and 
Tendencies,  perhaps  the  most  important  question  raised 
concerns  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  faculty.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  faculty  organization,  solidarity,  and  good 
feeling  are  necessary  to  efficiency.  Jealousy,  factionalism, 
and  the  like  are  often  fatal,  temporarily  at  least.  Yet 
something  of  the  sort  is  almost  inevitable  in  an  era  of 
change.  The  esprit  de  corps  of  the  average  faculty  today 
will  depend  primarily  upon  the  president.  If  he  is  able 
to  sail  a  clear  way  between  conservative  resistance  to  change 
on  the  part  of  the  old  guard,  and  the  impetuous  trans¬ 
formation  often  desired  by  the  young  blood,  he  accomphshes 
an  extremely  difficult  and  necessary  task.  No  executive 
could  be  in  a  position  calling  for  more  fairness  and  openness 
of  mind,  more  tact  and  real  democracy  of  attitude,  and 
at  the  same  time  more  firmness  and  decision  when  the  time 
for  decision  comes.  He  in  a  sense  is  the  court  of  equity 
to  which  all  must  finally  appeal. 

On  the  relation  of  the  number  of  students  to  capacity 
of  plant  two  opposing  views  are  briefly  quoted:  “Honesty 
demands  that  only  so  many  students  be  admitted  as  can  be 
cared  for  properly;’’  to  which  some  rejoin  that  “over¬ 
crowding  is  a  condition  of  growth  of  resources;  the  greater 
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it  is,  the  more  urgent  and  effective  are  appeals  for  endow¬ 
ment.”  The  only  comment  we  make  is  that  it  is  unfortu¬ 
nate  that  here  as  well  as  at  other  places  the  Report  is  drawn 
up  too  exclusively  from  the  standpoint  of  the  privately 
endowed  college. 

The  topic  of  elimination  of  waste  in  the  college  is  doubt¬ 
less  suggested  by  industrial  comparison.  It  is  as  important 
in  one  field  as  in  the  other.  There  is  useless  expenditure 
of  time  and  effort,  it  is  hinted,  first  by  officers,  thru  inad¬ 
equate  organization,  insufficient  clerical  assistance,  and 
unnecessary  administration ;  and  secondly  by  teachers 
thru  lack  of  suitable  classrooms  and  offices,  of  sufficient 
apparatus,  of  facilities  for  the  speedy  performance  of 
clerical  work,  etc.,  and  of  excessive  requirement  of  com¬ 
mittee  and  other  petty  work.  Another  potent  cause  of 
lost  motion  should  have  been  suggested:  “thru  having  to 
teach  too  great  a  variety  of  courses.”  This  of  course  applies 
to  college  and  not  to  university  teachers.  It  is  just  possible 
that  here  lies  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  waste  of  energy, 
at  least  so  far  as  teaching  is  concerned.  And  it  naturally 
follows  when  college  teachers  are  required  to  teach  a  large 
number  of  hours  and  are  more  or  less  discouraged  from  original 
scholarship.  The  third  region  of  waste — that  by  students 
— covers  well-known  matters:  unwise  choice  of  courses, 
failure  in  studies,  undue  devotion  to  outside  interests. 
The  Report  makes  the  positive  statement  that  “the  loss 
to  both  college  and  student  thru  the  student’s  dropping 
out  before  graduation  calls  for  careful  study  and  reduction 
to  lowest  limits.”  Now  no  such  positive  statement  about 
keeping  every  student  in  college  as  long  as  he  can  be  kept 
there  by  hook  or  crook  will  bear  analysis.  There  is  just 
as  much  room  on  this  matter  for  question  as  elsewhere. 
It  is  not  at  all  clear,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  not  best  for 
a  considerable  number  of  students  to  drop  out  of  college 
as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  at  least  open  to  argument  that 
time,  money,  and  energy  are  wasted  when  certain  types 
of  mind  and  certain  grades  of  capacity  spend  four  years  in 
an  educative  process  not  adapted  to  their  needs.  Certain 
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individuals  will  be  educated  in  a  college;  certain  others 
will  develop  only  by  the  rough  and  tumble  of  worldly  ex¬ 
perience,  or  by  the  hard  grind  of  the  technical  school.  It 
is  of  course  possible  that  the  college  may  adapt  its  processes 
to  these  minds,  but  it  can  scarcely  meet  their  case  fully 
without  crippling  its  services  to  others. 

Under  the  Moral  and  Religious  Influence  of  the  College 
many  questions  are  raised.  It  is  significant  of  the  r61e 
which  the  magic  formula,  influence,  plays  in  the  theory 
of  the  small  college  that  nearly  twenty  distinct  questions 
are  here  suggested,  as  against  two,  for  instance,  on  the 
relation  of  research  to  teaching,  or  two  on  the  relation  of 
the  number  of  students  to  size  of  plant.  The  last  section 
under  constructive  administration — the  Public  and  Social 
Service  of  the  College — also  naturally  emphasizes  the  idea 
of  influence,  with  perhaps  a  little  too  much  attention  to 
philanthropy  and  religion  to  the  exclusion  of  social  and 
political  endeavors.  Nevertheless  the  section  is  valuable 
in  that  it  can  not  but  stimulate  in  the  colleges  more  of  the 
tendency  already  so  apparent  in  the  universities  for  faculty 
members  to  take  part  in  important  civic  affairs.  Small 
colleges  need  to  stimulate  the  external  interests  of  their 
teachers  to  something  beyond  the  Anti-saloon  League  and 
evangelization. 

We  come  now  to  the  long  section — twenty-five  pages — on 
routine  administration.  Two  general  questions  are  raised: 
“Is  it  conducted  in  strict  accordance  with  the  poHcies  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  constructive  studies  in  administration? 
Is  it  as  far  as  possible  in  the  hands  of  officers  and  small 
committees?”  Probably  many  readers  of  the  Report  will 
find  it  difficult  to  discover  a  reason  why  the  sharp  distinction 
between  constructive  administration  and  routine  adminis¬ 
tration  is  made,  formally  at  least.  Many  important  ques¬ 
tions  are  to  be  found  in  one  as  well  as  the  other  of  these 
sections,  and  since  any  question  of  method  of  routine  in 
administration  is  also,  broadly  speaking,  a  matter  of  policy, 
the  reason  for  trying  to  cut  a  sharp  line  between  the  two 
kinds  of  administration  does  not  seem  quite  clear.  Im- 
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provement  in  routine  administration  is  constructive  ad¬ 
ministration. 

Routine  Administration  covers  the  following  topics; 

a.  Cooperation  with  the  board  of  trustees 

b.  Regulation  of  instruction 

c.  Administrative  relations  with  students  (to  which  seventeen  pages. 

are  devoted) 

d.  Conduct  of  the  college  library 

e.  Keeping  in  touch  with  alumni  and  former  students 

/.  Cooperation  with  other  educational  institutions,  etc. 

g.  Maintaining  cordial  relations  with  the  local  community 

h.  Participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  outside  world 

Of  these  perhaps  the  one  that  will  challenge  the  most 
attention  is  the  section  on  regulation  of  instruction,  but 
hardly  a  page  will  be  found  that  is  not  so  pregnant  with 
suggestion  that  even  the  casual  reader  will  find  himself 
impelled  to  argument  and  discussion. 

We  have  but  one  suggestion  to  make  with  regard  to  the  brief 
section  on  cooperation  with  the  trustees.  The  questions 
imply  that  the  cooperation  should  all  start  from  the  side 
of  the  faculty.  We  venture  to  assume  that  there  may  be 
boards  of  trustees  that  could  accomplish  more  in  the  way 
of  furthering  efficiency  were  the  cooperation  to  be  initiated 
more  often  from  their  end. 

Regulation  of  Instruction  deals  with  the  hiring,  pro¬ 
motion,  and  retirement  of  teachers,  their  tenure  of  office, 
vacations,  sabbatical  years,  and  salary,  the  adjustment  of 
the  amount  and  nature  of  their  work,  the  adjustment  of 
the  curriculum,  direction  of  summer  session  and  graduate 
instruction,  and — ominous  suggestion — supervision  of  teach¬ 
ing.  It  is  significant  that  in  enumerating  the  qualities  to 
be  sought  for  in  new  teachers,  personal,  social,  moral,  re¬ 
ligious  come  first,  and  general  education,  special  training, 
scholarship,  ability  in  research,  last.  Whether  this  is  the 
order  of  importance  in  the  minds  of  the  committee  we  are 
unable  to  say;  but  we  venture  to  reiterate  that  the  college 
that  puts  the  emphasis  on  personality  first  and  leaves 
scholarship  to  the  last,  in  the  selection  of  its  teachers, 
is  going  to  fall  short  of  certain  necessary  elements  of  effi¬ 
ciency.  There  is  today  perhaps  too  much  of  this  exalta- 
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tion  of  the  spiritual  and,  comparatively,  too  little  apprecia- 
ation  of  solid  intellectual  attainments. 

Now  under  “adjustment  of  work  of  teachers”  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  just  to  ask — “Does  the  college  exercise  a  reasonable 
supervision  over  the  service  rendered  to  it  by  the  teachers, 
regulating  the  amounts,  time,  etc.,  with  due  regard  to  all 
interests  concerned?” — but  when  a  little  farther  on  we  run 
across  the  query,  “Are  regular  reports  received  from  all 
teachers  upon  the  amount  of  work  carried  by  them  in  teach¬ 
ing,  administration,  conferences  with  students,  reading 
papers,  etc.?”  we  must,  as  we  once  heard  a  young  orator 
proclaim,  “pause  and  cogitate.”  Are  these  efficiency 
enthusiasts  going  to  reduce  us  high  and  mighty  to  the 
ignominy  of  punching  the  time  clock  every  time  we  are 
held  up  on  the  street  for  a  conference  with  a  student,  or 
snatch  a  few  minutes  between  luncheon  and  class  for  the 
reading  of  some  examination  paper?  The  just  gods  forbid! 
This  whole  commotion  about  introducing  business  methods 
into  college  administration  may  easily  go  too  far  and  have 
detrimental  reactions.  There  is  a  certain  definite  field  for 
it,  but  it  must  not  be  driven  with  too  great  vigor  beyond  a 
certain  limit.  Let  it  by  all  means  be  applied  to  the  financial 
administration,  and  to  the  proper  adjustment  of  resources 
everywhere,  but  “ca’  canny,  mon”  when  you  are  tempted 
to  apply  it,  with  anything  Hke  mathematical,  card-index 
exactitude  to  the  work  of  the  teaching  staff.  It  will  not  do 
to  forget  that  a  teacher,  like  a  high  administrative  officer, 
or  a  captain  of  industry,  has  to  have  a  certain  amount  of 
what  is  mis-named  leisure,  and  that  no  formal  system  of 
examination  or  accounting  has  ever  been  devised  for  weigh¬ 
ing  ability  of  this  kind.  The  college  should  hire  teachers 
whose  scholarship,  intellectual  ideals,  industry  and  sense 
of  responsibility  are  such  that  they  will  neither  need,  nor 
indeed,  tolerate,  a  system  which  would  require  from  each 
teacher  a  report  similar  to  what  one  often  hears  from 
Young  Men’s  or  Young  Women’s  Christian  Associations — 
so  many  hours  spent  thus,  so  many  calls  of  such  and  such  a 
kind  made,  so  many  old  coats  distributed,  etc.,  etc.  We 
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venture  to  think  the  administrative  officers  can  ascertain 
the  relative  needs  of  different  departments  for  additional 
instructors  and  equipment  upon  'a  more  effective  basis. 
We  are  the  more  inclined  to  dwell  upon  this  subject  because 
of  the  fact  that  in  the  discussion  of  what  should  go  into  the 
outline  at  this  point,  it  was  seriously  suggested  that  a 
question  as  to  the  advisability  of  having  in  the  college  a 
supervisor — something  like  a  public  school  superintendent — 
should  be  inserted.  Perhaps  the  question  should  have  been 
included.  The  answer  would  be  easy.  The  officer  who  by 
observation,  or  visiting,  attempted  to  exercise  a  more 
intimate  direction  of  instruction  than  at  present  is  exercised 
by  the  average  dean  of  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences 
would  find  a  hard  row  to  hoe  and  little  to  show  for  his  pains. 
Rightly  or  wrongly  college  teachers  as  a  rule  would  resent 
such  supervision,  and,  even  if  they  did  not,  there  would  be 
about  equal  chances  of  improving  their  pedagogical  practise 
and  destroying  that  free  responsibility  and  individuality 
of  instruction  which  do  so  much  to  lift  college  and  university 
instruction,  in  spite  of  pedagogical  shortcomings,  above 
the  routine  level  of  the  overworked  secondary  school-teacher. 

With  the  section  on  Supervision  of  Teaching  as  it  finally 
appears  we  have  not  so  much  fault  to  find.  As  it  suggests, 
the  faculty  certainly  should  exercise  some  authority  over 
the  work  of  the  several  departments,  especially  in  respect 
to  the  number  of  courses  offered,  the  methods  of  teaching, 
strictness  of  standards,  size  of  classes,  etc.  It  is  one  thing 
for  the  faculty,  another  thing  for  some  administrative 
officer,  to  exercise  this  control,  however.  In  Oberlin,  while 
the  right  of  the  faculty  to  regulate  these  matters  has  been 
formally  insisted  upon  for  a  long  time,  nevertheless  the 
theory  of  democracy  which  is  put  in  practise  leaves  it  almost 
entirely  with  each  department,  almost,  it  may  be  said,  with 
each  teacher  to  determine  what  courses  shall  be  given, 
and  upon  what  standards  of  scholarship  they  shall  be  con¬ 
ducted.  This  has  had  the  admirable  result  of  increasing 
the  sense  of  responsibility,  of  securing  to  each  individual 
teacher  a  sense  of  real  participation  in  the  determination  of 
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college  policy,  and  the  freedom  to  accomplish  in  his  own 
way  what  he  aims  to  do;  but  it  has  been  attended  with 
the  danger  of  academic  anarchy,  an  absence  of  definite 
and  somewhat  nearly  even  standards  of  scholarship,  a 
noticeable  lack  of  coordination  between  the  courses  of 
different  departments  and  even  between  courses  in  the 
same  department.  This  danger  has  within  the  last  two 
or  three  years  been  obviated  to  a  certain  extent  by  the 
formation  of  divisions  and  divisional  committees  and  it  is 
likely  that  in  the  near  future  the  committee  on  course, 
enlarged  to  represent  every  department  of  instruction, 
will  begin  to  exercise  a  much  more  effective  regulation  of 
the  curriculum  and  of  instructional  standards  than  has 
been  the  case  up  to  this  time. 

One  question  raised  in  this  connection  will  prove  a  hard 
nut  to  crack:  Are  any  special  means  used  to  ascertain 
the  effectiveness  of  teaching? — i.  e.,  of  individual  teachers. 
Four  methods  for  such  inquiry  are  suggested,  but  there 
are  weighty  objections  against  them  all.  First,  study  of 
the  number  and  character  of  the  students  attracted  to  the 
several  courses,  the  marks  given,  the  order  maintained, 
etc.,  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  lead  us  to  definitive  in¬ 
formation.  The  number  of  students  in  a  course  may  mean 
several  things — that  the  course  is  easy,  that  the  professor 
is  popular,  that  the  subject  is  one  that  many  wish  to  take, 
that  it  comes  at  a  convenient  hour,  that  it  is  a  required 
study.  Moreover,  how  are  we  to  judge  the  character  of 
the  students  in  any  class?  Of  course  if  all  the  notoriously 
lazy  students  are  found  in  a  certain  man’s  courses,  at  the 
same  time  that  his  marks  average  higher  than  other  in¬ 
structors’  then  there  is  strong  circumstantial  evidence 
that  he  is  not  doing  the  work  properly.  Beyond  this  we 
could  hardly  venture  a  conclusion.  Secondly,  use  of 
questionaires  addressed  to  upper  classmen  and  alumni. 
But  these  are  not  always  likely  to  call  forth  thoughtful, 
frank,  or  even  sincere  answers.  This  and  the  first  method, 
how'ever,  in  combination,  are  likely  to  furnish  about  as  good 
results  as  we  can  hope  to  get.  The  third  suggestion  needs 
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to  be  used  with  extreme  caution,  if  at  all.  Informal  in¬ 
quiry  of  student  opinion  too  often  leads  to  mere  gossip 
with  students  about  instructors  and  professors  other  than 
one’s  self.  It  is  likely  to  stimulate  adverse  criticism  where 
no  ground  for  it  exists;  and  in  general  it  affords  a  fertile 
field  for  ever-present  faculty  jealousies  to  work  insidiously 
and  invidiously  thru  the  student  body.  Moreover,  the 
suggestion  rests  upon  a  doubtful  assumption — that  under¬ 
graduates,  especially  underclassmen,  are  good  judges  of 
what  good  college  teaching  is.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  glowing  reports  will  go  in  about  the  striking  personality 
who  delivers  brilliant  lectures  to  his  classes  but  does  not 
give  them  work  to  do,  while  the  instructors  of  more  solid 
attainments  and  less  picturesqueness  will  suffer.  The 
fourth  suggestion — collection  and  filing  of  final  examina¬ 
tion  papers — seems  trivial. 

Two  suggestive  questions  follow:  “Are  full  reports 
received  regularly  from  chairmen  of  divisions  and  heads 
of  departments,  and  suitably  filed?  Are  similar  reports 
received  from  other  teachers?”  Oberlin  practise  answers 
both  these  queries  in  the  affirmative;  and  it  is  probably 
due  to  President  King’s  insistence  that  each  teacher  shall 
annually  make  any  suggestions  he  has  in  mind  either  about 
his  own  department  or  any  phase  of  the  life  of  the  college, 
that  has  gone  so  far  to  develop  in  the  Oberlin  faculty  an 
esprit  de  corps,  a  sense  of  individual  participation  in  the 
policies  of  the  college,  probably  not  excelled  anywhere. 

Turning  to  Control  of  the  Curriculum,  we  start  off  with 
two  questions  which  will  cause  interminable  discussion, 
because  they  demand  comparison  and  weighing  of  funda¬ 
mental  values:  “Is  the  curriculum  kept  well  within  the 
means  of  the  college?  Is  it  confined  to  a  range  of  subjects 
entirely  suited  to  the  college?”  This  is  where  a  large 
committee  on  course  should  find  its  work  cut  out  for  it. 

Administrative  Relations  with  Students  is  the  longest  of 
the  sub-sections — seventeen  pages.  It  treats  of  the  followyig 
topics : 
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(1)  Canvass  for  students 

(2)  Admission  of  students 

(3)  Supervision  of  work  of  students 

(4)  Recording  the  work  of  students 

(5)  Providing  aids  to  general  culture 

(6)  Oversight  of  the  “community  life”  of  students 

(7)  Supervision  of  housing  and  boarding  of  students 

(8)  Safeguarding  student  health 

(9)  Promotion  of  social  contact  with  teachers 

(10)  Administration  of  discipline 

(11)  Determining  the  necessary  expenditure  of  students 

(12)  Beneficiary  aid 

(13)  Securing  appointments  for  graduates 

A  host  of  questions  are  raised,  some  of  them  trivial  but 
many  of  great  importance.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  ex¬ 
haustive  part  of  the  Report.  Adverse  criticism  is  called 
for  in  one  or  two  instances  only. 

The  first  topic  apparently  takes  it  for  granted  that  the 
college  is  going  to  make  a  canvass  for  students  (in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  it  already  has  more  than  it  can  teach  well), 
by  advertising,  by  cultivating  the  acquaintance  of  secondary 
teachers  and  students,  and  by  “indirect  influences.”  One 
of  these  latter  is  representation  by  students  in  tours  of  mu¬ 
sical  organizations,  athletic,  forensic,  and  oratorical  con¬ 
tests,  college  papers,  etc.  Inasmuch  as  the  Report  puts 
no  question  mark  after  these  items,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  we  have  here  a  frank  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
“student  enterprises”  can  be  used,  and  are  used,  by  the 
smaller  colleges  at  least,  for  their  advertising  value.  Shall 
we  not,  then,  add  another  question  or  two?  Do  these 
things  retain  their  tenacious  hold  on  students  and  faculties 
in  part  precisely  because  of  their  advertising  value?  Is  it 
right  that  the  college  should  use  students’  time  (however 
enjoyably  for  them)  for  advertising  purposes?  Intercol¬ 
legiate  athletic  contests,  especially  football,  are  especially 
in  point  here. 

Supervision  of  the  Work  of  Students  is  a  very  important 
■topic,  covering  seven  pages.  Its  main  divisions  are: 

a.  Regulation  of  the  amount  of  work 

b.  Guidance  in  choice  of  subjects  of  study 

c.  Fixing  and  maintaining  standards 
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d.  Promotion  of  excellence  in  scholarship 

e.  Individual  assistance  to  weak  students 

f.  Discouragement  of  dishonesty  in  college  work 

g.  Requirement  for  graduation 


We  shall  comment  upon  only  one  of  these.  The  sub¬ 
section  on  promotion  of  excellence  in  scholarship  deserves 
sharp  criticism,  not  so  much  for  what  it  does  or  does  not 
contain  specifically,  as  for  the  point  of  view  it  reveals. 
The  suggested  means  for  promoting  scholarship  include 
special  devices  in  grading,  awarding  honors  or  special 
mention,  degrees  with  distinction,  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  prizes, 
extra  credit  for  high-grade  work,  etc.  All  this  reminds 
one  of  the  reward  of  merit  cards  one  used  to  receive  (oc¬ 
casionally)  in  Sunday-school.  With  one  exception— stim¬ 
ulus  resulting  from  association  between  instructors  and 
students  in  clubs  and  conferences — every  suggestion  made 
is  of  a  mechanical  nature.  Must  we  then  admit  that  the 
college  is  so  little  connected  with  the  real  interests  of  life 
that  it  must  resort  to  these  more  or  less  puerile  me¬ 
chanics  to  get  students  to  work?  The  fact  that  all  of  them 
are  in  actual  use  in  the  colleges,  and  that  they  are  here 
seriously  proposed  as  the  means  of  stimulating  scholarship, 
is  about  the  most  damning  bit  of  evidence  the  antagonists 
of  the  college  could  casually  pick  up  anywhere.  The 
Report  fails  completely  to  touch  the  fundamental  problem 
of  interest  in  work,  not  only  in  this  section  but  thruout  all 
its  pages.  This  particular  section  is  typical  of  the  dangers, 
any  investigation  of  college  efficiency  is  likely  to  fall  into. 
Attention  will  be  directed  to  the  external,  mechanical 
details  of  administration,  while  the  real  educational  prob¬ 
lems  which  the  inquiry  ought  to  center  upon  will  go  by  the 
board.  Why,  for  instance,  have  we  here  no  hint '  that 
scholarship  may  be  stimulated  by  connecting  in  some 
way  the  student’s  college  work  with  his  prospective  vo¬ 
cational  interests — a  connection  long  ago  insisted  upon 
by  Mrs.  Young  and  John  Dewey  and  more  recently  re¬ 
iterated  by  ex- President  Eliot?  The  problem  of  scholar¬ 
ship  will  be  solved  by  teachers  with  scholarship,  more 
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quickly  than  it  will  by  any  combination  of  mechanical  or 
administrative  devices. 

Had  this  latter  point  of  view  been  taken  rather  than  the 
mechanical  one,  the  next  main  section,  Instruction  in  the 
College,  would  have  been  much  more  fully  developed,  and 
matters  bearing  on  it,  now  scattered  in  various  places 
thruout  the  Report,  would  have  been  focused  together 
to  throw  all  possible  light  upon  this  fundamental  essential 
of  college  efficiency.  The  subject  is  outlined  as  follows: 

1.  The  Teachers: 

a.  Number  of  teachers 

b.  Esprit  de  corps  of  the  teaching  force 

c.  Qualifications  of  teachers 

2.  The  Work  of  Teachers: 

a.  In  teaching 

b.  In  other  college  duties 

c.  In  outside  work 

3.  The  Conduct  of  Teaching: 

a.  The  curriculum 

b.  The  classes 

The  first  matter  treated  is  the  ratio  of  teachers  to  students 
in  the  several  departments.  This  is  a  pertinent  question 
for  the  reason  that  certain  departments,  Hke  mathematics 
and  the  languages,  arrogate  to  themselves  the  claim  to  small 
classes  and  hence  to  a  large  number  of  instructors,  regard¬ 
less  of  what  other  departments  may  have  or  need.  It  is 
gradually  dawning  on  other  departments,  however,  that 
this  is  a  sort  of  vested-interest  argument  which  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  stand  unchallenged.  It  is,  in  fact,  as  clear 
as  noonday  that  subjects  like  economics,  political  science, 
and  philosophy  can  no  more  be  taught  effectively  in  large 
classes  to  undergraduates  by  the  lecture  method  than  can 
chemistry  or  German.  We  venture  to  think  that  the  time 
is  near  at  hand  when  the  newer  departments  will  bring 
pressure  to  secure  those  same  conditions  of  efficiency, 
small  sections  and  adequate  teaching  force,  to  which  the 
older  departments  seem  to  have  established  a  prescriptive 
right.^  ' 

^  Cf.  the  discussions  in  the  Conference  on  the  Teaching  of  Elementary 
Economics,  held  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  October  22,  1909,  published 
in  the  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  December,  1909. 
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Under  Qualifications  of  Teachers  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  scholarship  is  put  last,  in  an  entirely  subordinate  posi¬ 
tion.  Here  as  elsewhere  the  Report  lacks  perspective. 
There  is  no  suggestion,  no  question  raised,  as  to  whether 
the  prime  essential  of  a  good  college  is  not  a  good  faculty — 
the  best  faculty  that  can  be  obtained.  Not  buildings, 
not  control  of  athletics,  not  administrative  machinery,  not 
ascertaining  how  much  time  a  professor  spends  in  reading 
test  papers,  not  even  securing  Carnegie  pensions,  will  make 
a  college.  But  men  of  keen,  enthusiastic  scholarship,  who 
like  to  teach,  will.  The  small  colleges  might  as  well  recog¬ 
nize  this. 

Passing  over  the  section  on  Student  Life  and  Work,  we 
find  the  important  section  on  financial  matters — The  Cost 
of  the  College  and  its  Operation.  Here  is  involved  the 
general  question  of  economy  and  effectiveness  in  the 
financial  management  of  the  college.  The  following  topics 
are  considered: 

A.  The  organization  of  financial  administration 

B.  The  capital  of  the  college 

C.  Augmenting  its  resources 

D.  The  annual  income 

E.  The  annual  expenditure 

F.  Analysis  of  expenditure 

G.  Elimination  of  waste 

One  question  should  have  been  definitely  raised  here: 
Is  there  any  way  to  keep  administrative  expenses  from 
increasing  out  of  proportion  to  instruction  expenses? 
Indeed  we  may  reasonably  fear  that  a  possible  result  of 
this  whole  Report  may  be  an  extraordinary  increase  of 
administrative  machinery  and  administrative  expense. 

What  now  is  to  be  said  of  the  Report  as  a  whole?  Cer¬ 
tainly  a  large  amount  of  credit  is  due  to  President  King  for 
having  inspired  the  whole  project,  to  the  committee  which 
sat  so  long  and  patiently  in  drafting  it,  and  most  of  all  to 
Professor  Cole  upon  whom  fell  the  burden  of  leadership 
and  final  responsibility.  The  great  value  of  the  work  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  has  been  done.  We  may  point  out  what 
we  individually  consider  shortcomings  in  it,  but  the  fact 
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remains  that  one  party  of  surveyors  has  been  over  the  way ; 
their  work  can  be  used  by  any  college  faculty  that  feels 
disposed  to  take  up  the  question  of  efficiency,  and  altho 
different  faculties  may  prefer  different  formal  outlining  and 
different  emphasis,  they  can  nevertheless  find  here  a  mine 
of  suggestions  which  will  save  them  a  vast  deal  of  time  and 
effort.  It  is  easy  to  criticize  a  piece  of  work  after  it  has  been 
done;  it  is  another  thing  to  blaze  the  way  and  do  the  work. 
With  this  in  mind  we  may  conclude  this  review  with  a 
summary  of  its  general  shortcomings. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Report  frankly  follows  the  present 
vogue  of  comparing  the  college  to  a  business  organization. 
It  is  no  doubt  valuable  to  apply  business  notions  of  effi¬ 
ciency  to  college  organization,  but  it  is  dangerous  to  draw 
too  close  an  analogy  between  the  two.  A  college  is  not  a 
factory,  where  an  elaborate  cost-keeping  system  is  neces¬ 
sary,  nor  a  mercantile  establishment,  which  can  take  in¬ 
ventory  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  strike  a  balance  sheet 
of  resources  and  liabilities.  The  resources  and  liabilities 
of  the  college  are  measured  in  teachers  and  in  students,  not 
in  dollars  and  cents.  No  doubt  many  teachers  would  be 
stimulated  to  better  work  were  they  subject,  or  could  they 
be  subjected,  to  the  sort  of  comparison  a  large  corporation 
constantly  makes  between  the  superintendents  of  its 
various  plants,  but  the  chances  are  that  the  work  of  about 
as  many  others  would  suffer  from  outside  interference. 
Let  the  business  efficiency  idea  be  applied  to  the  work  of 
the  college  treasury  and  the  other  administrative  offices, 
if  you  will,  but,  as  already  said,  go  slowly  when  you  attempt 
to  apply  it  to  the  teaching  staff. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Report  lacks  perspective,  at 
least  its  perspective  is  distorted.  There  is  an  inordinate 
emphasis  upon  mechanical  devices  and  administrative  de¬ 
tails,  possibly  just  because  these  offer  the  most  obvious 
means  of  drawing  the  comparison  minutely  between  the 
college  and  business.  But  this  procedure  is  content  to 
thumb  over  the  husk  of  education  and  not  get  at  its  real 
meat.  Even  where  instructional  matters  are  under  dis- 
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cussion  the  point  of  view  is  still  that  of  finding  objective 
tests  of  effectiveness  and  amount  of  work  done,  and  of 
applying  external  stimuli  to  get  more  done.  There  is  an 
immense  grasp  of  details,  and  an  adroit  marshalling  of  them 
under  head  and  sub-head,  but  we  fail  to  find,  standing  out 
in  clear  relief,  the  main,  great  essential  problems  of  the 
college,  two  of  which  we  believe  to  be  the  securing  of  a 
faculty  of  high  and  enthusiastic  scholarship  and  teaching 
power,  and  the  finding  of  some  effective  means  of  intro¬ 
ducing  the  “life  career  motive”  into  the  college  students’ 
work,  and  of  doing  this  without  destroying  the  college  as 
such  and  turning  it  into  a  technical  school. 

Finally,  the  very  bulkiness  of  the  Report,  its  compre¬ 
hensive  inclusion  of  all  conceivable  topics  and  details,  may 
be  a  disadvantage.  Unless  the  outline  is  used  with  great 
care,  there  is  too  much  material;  the  faculty  that  under¬ 
takes  its  discussion  will  run  the  danger  of  spending  its 
time  on  subordinate  questions  while  the  real  problems  have 
to  wait.  What  is  needed  now  is  a  selection  of  a  list  of  the 
most  important  and  essential  matters  for  discussion.  These 
must  be  thrown  into  proper  perspective  with  regard  to  the 
mass  of  administrative  devices  suggested.  This  is  the  real 
basis  for  judging  the  Report.  Does  it  succeed  in  sug¬ 
gesting,  and  in  throwing  into  proper  high  light,  those  lines 
of  inquiry  which  are  most  needed  and  which  will  do  most 
toward  stimulating  the  fundamental  essentials  of  efficiency 
in  colleges?  Given  these  fundamentals,  we  shall  have 
ample  time  to  take  up  details  later. 


OBER1.1N  College 


A.  B.  Wolfe 
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II 

PRESENT  PROBLEMS  OF  EDUCATION^ 

Most  influential  educational  positions  in  this  country 
can  affect  directly  only  one  of  the  two  great  divisions  of 
education,  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  colleges  and  universities  on  the  other. 
Dr.  Finley’s  studies  and  labors  may  cover  the  whole  field. 
I  congratulate  Dr.  Finley  first,  on  the  wide  scope  of  his 
work.  Secondly,  I  congratulate  him  on  the  moment  at 
which  he  enters  on  so  vast  a  labor,  a  time  of  extraordinary 
development  and  progress,  and  of  lively  social  awakening 
to  new  objects  and  ends  of  public  education. 

Greater  enlargements  of  educational  effort  have  been 
proposed  within  the  last  ten  years  than  in  any  previous 
period;  and  in  some  respects,  a  real  revolution  in  both 
the  subjects  and  the  methods  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education  is  well  started.  Now  the  most  interesting  times 
in  education  and  politics  are  the  times  of  rapid  evolution. 

I  speak  first  of  the  enlargements  of  education.  The 
conception  of  public  education  as  limited  to  childhood  and 
youth  has  already  been  greatly  modified.  On  every  hand 
we  see  an  increasing  utilization  of  schoolhouses  and  school 
equipment  for  the  benefit  of  adults  who  are  already  earning 
a  livelihood.  In  many  cities  the  schoolhouses  are  utilized 
as  social  centers  of  instruction  and  rational  entertainment. 
Evening  schools  for  young  men  and  women  already  earning 
wages  receive  much  more  attention  from  municipalities 
than  they  did  even  five  years  ago ;  and  afternoon  and  evening 
technical  schools,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  classes,  and  correspondence 
schools  for  the  benefit  of  young  men  and  women  who  are 

1  An  address  delivered  at  the  installation  of  Dr.  John  H.  Finley  as  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  of  the  State  of  New  York  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  January 
2,  1914. 
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already  engaged  in  a  trade,  or  other  skilled  occupation, 
are  numerous  and  thriving.  The  universities,  thru  their 
extension  departments,  share  amply  in  this  development 
of  education  for  the  adult.  The  United  States  Agricultural 
Department,  the  agricultural  departments  of  many  state 
universities,  and  the  General  Education  Board  endowed 
by  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  have  demonstrated  within 
the  last  ten  years  the  enormous  value  to  the  country  of 
instruction  in  agriculture  and  economics,  given  by  well- 
equipped  itinerant  instructors,  directly  to  farmers  and  the 
grown-up  sons  and  daughters  of  farmers,  and  followed  up 
by  local  competitions  and  demonstrations.  The  summer 
schools  which  have  multiplied  so  rapidly  during  the  last 
ten  years,  have  proved  highly  serviceable  to  thousands  of 
adults  who  have  already  entered  on  teaching  or  other 
intellectual  calling.  State  and  city  libraries  lend  books 
all  over  their  respective  territories,  soon  with  the  effective 
aid  of  the  parcel  post,  many  of  the  reform  movements, 
in  which  far-seeing  and  public-spirited  men  and  women 
have  recently  engaged,  require  a  large  amount  of  public 
teaching  before  they  can  be  effectively  organized  and  carried 
into  practise;  and  most  of  these  reforms  endeavor  to  use 
directly  and  indirectly  the  services  of  the  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities,  and  to  utilize  their  equipment.  On  this 
comparatively  new  educational  work  the  success  of  many 
social  reforms  absolutely  depends;  such,  for  example,  as 
the  reform  of  the  civil  service,  the  temperance  reform,  the 
diminution  of  infant  mortality,  all  the  new  projects  in  pre¬ 
ventive  medicine,  and  all  the  new  eugenic  proposals.  The 
promoters  of  these  reforms  are  all  preaching,  teaching,  and 
exhorting,  and  their  work  is  fundamentally  educational. 
In  a  democracy  there  is  no  other  way  to  effect  the  needed 
progressive  improvements  in  government,  industries,  and 
social  life.  The  enlargement  of  the  function  of  public 
education,  and  the  improvement  of  its  methods,  are  to  be 
the  main  stays  of  free  institutions.  To  this  mighty  enginery 
your  new  Commissioner  of  Education  has  already  set  his 
hand. 
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Another  kind  of  enlargement  is  taking  place  within  the 
present  educational  structure.  Great  efforts  are  put  forth 
to  keep  children  longer  in  school  before  they  go  to  work; 
to  establish  continuation  schools  for  children  from  fourteen 
to  sixteen  years  of  age;  to  improve  superintendence  by  au¬ 
thorizing  several  towns  to  employ  one  superintendent ; 
to  create  one  good,  well-equipped,  well-graded  central 
school,  to  which  children  living  at  a  distance  are  transported 
at  the  town’s  or  the  state’s  expense,  instead  of  several, 
small,  scattered,  ungraded  schools;  to  provide  in  cities 
a  variety  of  secondary  schools  for  both  sexes  in  addition 
to  the  traditional  high  school,  such  for  instance,  as  commercial 
and  mechanic  arts  high  schools.  All  these  interior  modi¬ 
fications  of  the  public  school  system  require  the  cooperation 
of  parents,  pupils,  and  industrial  and  commercial  establish¬ 
ments  to  carry  out  and  make  effective  the  improvements. 
They  also  involve  many  changes  of  subjects  and  methods 
within  the  schools  themselves,  particularly  in  the  grades. 
Altho  beginnings  have  been  made  in  many  American  com¬ 
munities  in  several  of  these  directions,  the  bulk  of  the  work 
in  the  country  at  large  still  remains  to  be  done;  and  the 
great  State  of  New  York  is  no  exception  in  this  respect. 

These  improvements  have  been  set  on  foot  in  response 
to  new  conceptions  of  the  objects  to  be  attained  thru  public 
education.  For  the  great  majority  of  children  the  ultimate 
object  of  schooling,  forty  years  ago,  was  to  enable  them 
to  read  and  write,  and  to  do  simple  ciphering.  Those 
slight  acquisitions  at  fourteen  years  of  age  were  all  that 
the  mass  of  mankind  was  supposed  to  need  in  order  to  earn 
a  livelihood,  and  take  a  fair  part  in  the  processes  of  free 
government.  The  situation  is  completely  changed  today. 
For  the  earning  of  a  good  livelihood  today  the  workman 
needs  much  more  than  the  bare  elements  of  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic,  which  after  all  are  only  the  tools  of  educa¬ 
tion  or  keys  of  knowledge;  he  needs  a  deal  of  information 
to  enable  him  to  conduct  his  own  life  safely  and  happily, 
and  he  needs  some  sort  of  skill  of  eye  and  hand.  Further¬ 
more,  the  voter  urgently  needs  to  know  something  about 
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the  structure  and  function  of  modern  governments,  of  demo¬ 
cratic  society,  of  the  human  body,  and  of  industrial  organiza¬ 
tion.  None  of  these  subjects  was  alluded  to  in  the  public 
schools  of  fifty  years  ago,  and  even  now  they  receive  but 
scanty  attention.  The  functions  of  government  have  de¬ 
veloped  so  rapidly  within  the  past  fifty  years,  and  touch 
so  nearly  the  well-being  of  the  community,  that  every  voter 
needs  to  understand  what  the  functions  of  government 
really  are,  and  under  what  conditions,  and  by  what  sort 
of  officials  they  can  be  well  discharged.  Government, 
today,  is  expected  to  take  care  of  the  public  health,  to 
regulate  industries  and  commerce,  to  prevent  some  monoplies 
and  to  regulate  others;  to  supervise  all  the  means  of  trans¬ 
portation  by  which  cities  live;  to  construct,  maintain,  and 
operate  vital  public  works;  and  to  conduct  great  systems 
of  public  education.  These  functions  are  numerous,  es¬ 
sential,  and  difficult ;  and  none  but  highly- trained  men 
can  perform  them.  Every  voter  needs  to  understand  what 
an  expert  is,  how  experts  are  trained,  and  how  experts  should 
be  utilized  in  the  public  service. 

It  is  only  within  about  forty  years  that  the  mass  of  the 
voters  began  to  use  their  power  to  control  the  government, 
which  previously  had  been  left  in  the  hands  of  the  better 
educated  and  more  prosperous  class.  The  real  experiment 
in  democratic  government  is  still  to  be  tried;  and  it  is  only 
thru  a  great  expansion  and  vivification  of  the  functions  of 
public  education  that  this  prodigious  experiment  can  be 
safely  tried. 

Next  I  must  sketch  the  new  subjects  and  methods  of 
instruction.  The  first  addition  that  needs  to  be  made  to  the 
instruction  now  given  in  the  secondary  schools,  and  to  adults 
already  earning  their  livelihood,  is  instruction  in  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  economics,  and  particularly  in  whatever  relates 
to  labor  and  capital,  and  the  indispensable  union  of  the  two 
in  production,  and  to  the  distribution  of  necessaries,  com¬ 
forts,  and  luxuries,  the  ownership  of  the  instruments  of 
production,  the  relation  of  wages  to  prices,  the  control  of 
monoplies,  and  the  means  of  increasing  the  efficiency — -and. 
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therefore,  the  well-being  of  the  entire  community.  There 
would  be  great  danger  to  civilization  in  the  coming  into  the 
control  of  the  government  of  masses  of  people  whose  ideas 
on  these  subjects  were  crude,  mistaken,  or  perverse.  The 
well-being  of  the  population  at  large  can  only  be  increased 
by  increasing  the  total  national  product  of  necessaries  and 
comforts;  and  such  an  increase  of  product  can  only  be 
brought  about  by  increasing  the  average  efficiency  of  the 
whole  people  in  their  work,  or  by  improving  the  economy 
of  the  people  in  the  distribution  and  intelligent  consumption 
of  the  aggregate  product.  Yet  many  people  seem  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  mere  rise  of  wages  can  of  itself,  without  increase 
of  product,  cause  an  increase  of  public  well-being.  It  is  an 
object  of  the  utmost  urgency  to  teach  on  a  great  scale  both 
young  people  and  adults,  that  capital  is  nothing  but  the 
agglomeration  of  those  portions  of  the  previous  profits  of 
capital  and  labor  combined,  which  were  not  consumed  at 
the  time,  but  were  saved  to  be  used  in  future  produc¬ 
tion;  and  that  these  savings  are,  as  a  rule,  necessarily 
put  into  lands  and  buildings,  roads,  railroads,  sewers, 
water  supplies,  power  plants,  mines,  and  factories,  which 
then  become  the  means  of  obtaining,  making,  or  trans¬ 
porting  more  or  better  goods  for  the  population  of  suc¬ 
ceeding  years  to  consume.  What  an  admirable  function 
for  a  State  Department  of  Education  is  here  in  sight! 

The  urgent  need  of  a  democracy  for  instruction  in  econom¬ 
ics  is  well  measured  by  its  frequent  failure  to  elect  to 
office  efficient  and  honest  men,  capable  of  giving  the  people 
good  service.  The  progress  of  a  democracy  in  knowledge 
■of  economics  will  be  best  indicated  by  its  increasing  success 
in  procuring  an  efficient  public  administration. 

The  last  fifteen  years  have  been  characterized  education¬ 
ally  by  the  introduction  of  new  subjects  into  the  public 
schools  system,  and  by  many  readjustments  of  the  propor¬ 
tions  in  which  the  several  subjects  enter  into  school  programs. 
New  subjects  and  new  methods  have,  in  some  measure, 
penetrated  the  elementary  schools ;  but  naturally  the  second- 
.ary  schools  have  gained  most  in  regard  to  variety  of  sub- 
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jects  and  new  methods  of  teaching.  The  years  which  stretch 
just  before  us  will  see  large  developments  in  both  these 
directions.  Some  educational  administrators  have  already 
learnt,  and  more  are  learning,  that  it  is  indispensable  for 
a  public  school  to  give  much  more  attention,  than  has 
heretofore  been  given,  to  the  systematic  training  of  the 
senses,  and  to  implanting  habits  of  close  observation, 
accurate  recording,  and  careful  comparing  of  records. 
In  the  modern  industries  individual  skill  of  eye  and  hand 
tell  more  and  more  on  the  individual’s  earnings  and  the 
total  productiveness.  Well- trained  senses  also  add  greatly 
to  the  enjoyment  of  rational  pleasures.  All  schools  must 
hereafter  attend  more  carefully  than  heretofore  to  this 
training  of  the  senses. 

The  subjects  thru  which  the  senses  can  best  be  trained 
are  also  those  in  which  mental  application,  or  control  by 
the  will  over  mental  processes,  can  best  be  practised. 
Furthermore,  thru  the  same  subjects  which  best  afford 
training  for  the  senses,  the  information  most  needed  by 
the  child  and  the  adult  of  today  may  best  be  acquired. 
What  are  these  subjects?  First,  the  sciences,  such  as  chem¬ 
istry,  physics,  and  biology;  secondly,  the  household  arts; 
thirdly,  the  use  of  common  tools  in  the  simple  trades; 
fourthly,  drawing;  and  fifthly,  music. 

All  these  subjects  should  be  started  in  proper  sequence 
in  the  elementary  schools,  and  in  methods  carefully  adapted 
to  the  bodily  and  mental  development  of  the  children; 
and  all  of  them  should  be  carried  thru  the  secondary  schools. 
There  is,  of  course,  nothing  new  in  this  theoretical  prescrip¬ 
tion.  Herbert  Spencer  stated  it,  and  urged  it  aggressively 
fifty-five  years  ago,  and  many  other  educational  philosophers 
have  pleaded  for  it.  Spencer’s  doctrine  that  science  was 
the  knowledge  of  greatest  worth,  and  that  skill  in  the  arts 
by  which  the  individual  and  the  community  live  should 
be  a  prime  object  in  all  sorts  of  education,  gained  scanty 
acceptance  in  the  generation  to  which  he  belonged;  and 
even  now  is  not  the  cause  of  the  present  movement  towards 
the  sciences  and  the  useful  arts  as  means,  or  staple,  of  edu- 
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cation.  The  real  cause  of  the  present  American  tendencies 
in  education  is  the  new  and  complete  dependence  of  modern 
industries,  commerce,  and  government  on  applied  science 
working  thru  mechanical  power,  machinery,  the  wiser 
utilization  of  natural  resources,  and  the  varied  skills  which 
human  beings  must  possess  in  order  to  direct  these  new 
agencies.  The  first  duty  in  the  education  of  the  young 
is  to  prepare  them,  effectively,  for  usefulness  and  a  fruitful 
life  in  the  actual  world  into  which  they  are  soon  going  out 
— a  world  very  different  from  the  world  of  1850  and  even 
of  1880.  This  is  the  justification  of  the  popular  demand 
for  vocational  training.  The  demand  is,  of  course,  too 
narrow — it  should  cover  the  whole  period  of  education  and 
apply  to  all  educational  means  and  methods. 

To  most  men  and  women  brought  up  on  language,  litera¬ 
ture,  history,  and  philosophy — with  a  dash  of  incompatible 
elementary  mathematics — this  doctrine  is  repulsive ;  it 
seems  to  them  utilitarian,  materialistic,  and  unimaginative, 
devoid  of  idealism  and,  almost,  of  morahty.  But  what, 
in  fact,  are  the  effects  of  this  sort  of  training  on  children 
and  adults?  The  desirable  mental  and  moral  effects  on 
children  can  be  more  surely  attained  by  the  new  training 
than  by  the  old;  and  if  we  look  at  the  mental  and  moral 
development  of  the  community  as  a  whole,  it  is  plain  that 
the  era  of  pure  and  applied  science,  which  began  near  the 
opening  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  has  been  remarkable 
for  ethical  development,  for  wonderful  uses  of  the  human 
imagination  in  new  fields,  for  amazing  instances  of  the  power 
of  the  human  mind  over  nature,  and  for  extraordinary  dem¬ 
onstrations  of  the  attunement  of  man’s  mind  to  the  Creative 
Intelligence.  Only  those  who  know  little  or  nothing  about 
the  sciences  conceive  of  them  as  unesthetic,  unimaginative, 
or  unmoral.  Regarded  as  material  for  education,  they  are, 
in  the  highest  degree,  charged  with  beauty,  grace,  order, 
and  rectitude. 

The  American  schools,  public,  private,  and  endowed, 
have  always  tried  to  give  some  lessons  in  behavior,  manners, 
duty,  and  patriotism,  but  the  social  and  industrial  expe- 
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riences  of  the  past  twenty  years  prove  that  enlargement  of 
this  sort  of  teaching  is  imperative. 

These  principles  will  be  illustrated  as  we  now  proceed  to 
consider  the  methods  of  teaching  the  sciences  and  arts  in 
the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  When  we  speak 
of  training  the  senses,  just  what  do  we  mean?  Do  we  mean 
that  we  propose  to  train  the  child  to  see  correctly  or  accur¬ 
ately,  to  touch  deftly,  and  to  learn  more  and  more  by  touch¬ 
ing,  and  to  hear  with  precision  in  regard  to  tone,  time, 
rhythm,  and  inflection?  All  this  is,  obviously,  training  in 
accuracy,  in  doing  whatever  we  do  just  right,  and  not  about 
right,  or  well  enough.  When  we  require  a  child  to  make 
a  correct  report  of  what  he  has  seen,  touched,  or  heard, 
either  orally  or  in  writing,  we  train  the  memory  and  the 
power  of  expression  in  language;  and  there  is  no  better 
training  in  the  accurate  use  of  the  native  language.  When 
we  require  a  boy  to  plane  a  board  to  a  true  level,  or  a  girl 
to  produce  a  pudding  or  a  cake  from  a  well-exprest,  accurate 
recipe,  we  are  training  him  or  her  to  get  moral  effects  on 
his  or  her  character  as  well  as  a  material  result.  To  do 
a  mechanical  or  artistic  piece  of  work  thoroly  is  much  more 
than  the  material  operation;  it  is  a  moral  achievement. 
To  conceive,  plan,  and  get  into  operation,  and  keep  profit¬ 
able  a  great  factory,  machine-shop,  mill,  or  mine,  requires 
an  immense  effort  of  the  imagination,  and  moral  qualities 
of  a  high  order.  The  transformation  wrought  in  business 
ethics  in  the  last  years  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  the 
first  years  of  the  Twentieth,  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
great  moral  and  humanitarian  movements  of  modern  times 
— and  the  end  is  not  yet. 

The  uniform  method  of  teaching  the  sciences  and  arts 
at  school  must  be  the  laboratory  method,  which  calls  for 
accurate  observation  from  every  pupil,  and  attentive  use, 
every  day,  of  eyes,  ears,  and  fingers.  In  the  rural  elementary 
schools  much  of  this  work  should  be  done  out-of-doors, 
on  walks  and  excursions  to  see  in  operation  the  forces  which 
have  moulded  and  are  moulding  the  crust  of  the  earth, 
in  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  and  flowers,  and  in  the 
study  of  insects  and  domestic  animals.  In  the  lower  grades 
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there  will  be  more  of  exposition  and  leading;  in  the  upper 
grades,  and  the  secondary  schools,  more  of  independent 
work  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  Accompanying  all  the  labora¬ 
tory  work  should  go  incessant  practise  in  speaking  and  writ¬ 
ing,  the  quality  and  quantity  being  proportioned  to  the  age 
of  the  pupil.  Books  and  reading  should  hold  a  secondary, 
but  still  an  important  place.  Among  the  arts  to  be  acquired, 
reading  aloud,  drawing,  and  singing  should  hold  high  places ; 
for  there  is  invaluable  training,  as  well  as  great  utihty, 
in  all  three.  Drawing  has  the  advantage  of  providing, 
simultaneously,  admirable  training  for  both  eye  and  hand. 
Music  is  highly  desirable,  not  only  as  training  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  but  as  imparting  a  high  and  durable  capacity  for 
enjoyment,  and  power  to  give  pleasure  to  others.  In 
none  of  our  schemes  of  education  have  we  thot  enough 
about  this  power — so  precious  in  its  effects  on  children 
and  youth — of  giving  pleasure  to  other  people. 

All  the  while  the  child  should  have  it  in  mind  that  he  is 
acquiring  arts  and  faculties  which  will  enable  him  to  make 
himself  useful  to  others,  and  so,  by  and  by  to  earn  his  own 
livelihood,  and  that  of  his  family.  The  normal  human 
loves  and  devotions  should  be  presented  as  motives.  The 
desire  for  approbation,  and  for  success  in  competition  may 
be  rehed  on. 

An  important  distinction  between  this  method  in  educa¬ 
tion,  and  the  earlier  method,  is  that  it  leads  the  child  to 
personal  activity;  it  teaches  thru  action.  The  attitude  of 
the  child  toward  language,  literature,  history,  and  philosophy 
is  ordinarily  that  of  passive  reception,  or  absorption.  The 
memory  is  exercised  on  words  and  on  sayings  of  other 
people.  The  child  hears  about  men  and  things;  his  mind 
plays  upon  stories,  descriptions,  narratives,  and  poems; 
not  on  real  things  and  persons  that  he  has  seen,  or  on  events 
in  which  he  took  part.  There  is  a  wide  difference  for 
training  purposes  between  absorbing  a  narrative  written 
by  another,  and  producing  a  narrative  yourself  about  events 
you  have  witnessed;  and  the  latter  is  far  the  best  training 
process.  Moreover,  the  latter  by  no  means  excludes  the 
former.  The  good  teacher  gets  a  strong  reaction  from  the 
child,  and  that  reaction  is  the  real  training. 
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It  is  already  demonstrated  that  normal  children  take 
much  more  interest  in  the  subjects  and  the  methods  here 
described,  than  they  do  in  the  subjects  and  methods  of 
the  old  regime;  and  this  increased  interest  in  school  work, 
on  the  part  of  the  children,  would  be  a  sufficient  argument 
in  favor  of  the  change.  Inasmuch  as  no  adult  or  well- 
trained  person  can  ever  do  his  best  unless  he  is  thoroly 
interested  in  his  work,  it  may  be  assumed  that  no  child 
can  do  his  best  work  when  he  is  driven  to  a  task  which  he 
dislikes,  or  to  which  he  is  indifferent.  Some  rather  archaic 
persons  maintain  that  there  is  no  discipline  in  work  which 
is  not  repulsive,  or  at  least  uninteresting ;  but  the  fact  seems 
to  be  that  work  done  without  interest  and  pleasure  is  never 
good  work  in  regard  to  either  intensity  or  rapidity.  Child 
work  without  interest  compares  wdth  interested  child  work 
just  as  slave  labor  compares  with  free  labor — ^product 
smaller  and  enjoyment  nil. 

I  lately  witnessed  in  a  private  school,  in  Buffalo,  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  Dalcroze  method  of  training  young  children 
and  adolescents  to  make  rhythmical  movements  of  the 
limbs,  head,  and  body  in  time  with  music;  no  apparatus 
was  used,  and  no  implements  of  any  sort.  The  movements 
were  slow  or  quick,  grave  or  gay,  and  were  highly  enjoyable; 
but  they  always  required  on  the  part  of  the  child  two  mental 
exertions  of  high  value.  First,  a  concentrated  attention 
to  the  music,  with  instant  response  to  any  change  of  rhythm 
therein;  and  secondly,  complete  inhibition  of  irrelevant 
sights  and  sounds.  The  attention  given  by  the  children, 
moment  by  moment,  and  the  concentration  of  their  wills 
on  the  sport  were  most  remarkable.  The  immediate  phys¬ 
ical  result  of  this  training  is  the  improvement  the  children 
exhibit  in  agility,  alertness,  grace,  and  cooperative  skill; 
but  the  most  important  result  is  the  strenuous  training  of 
mind  and  will;  for  the  mental  power  and  the  self  control 
acquired  in  these  exercises  are  the  best  results  of  any  edu¬ 
cation,  since  they  are  applicable  anywhere  to  any  subject. 
An  agreeable  and  useful  outcome  of  the  Dalcroze  method 
of  rhythmical  movements  is  that  it  leads  straight  to  a  very 
desirable  kind  of  active,  graceful,  pleasurable,  animating 
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dancing.  The  Dalcroze  method  is  a  strong  case  of  teaching 
thru  action  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

The  need  of  instruction  at  school  in  the  use  of  the  ordinary 
tools  of  the  fundamental  trades  is  really  very  urgent,  now 
that  the  wages  in  the  building  trades  are  so  high  that  the 
house  owner  with  a  moderate  income  ought  to  be  able  to 
make  his  own  repairs ;  for  he  can  hardly  call  any  mechanic 
into  his  house  without  paying  him,  by  the  day,  more  than 
he  earns  himself.  The  need,  too,  of  widely  diffused  in¬ 
struction  in  the  art  of  cooking  has  long  been  pressing;  but 
it  is  much  more  pressing  now  that  the  cost  of  food  in  this 
country  has  risen  so  seriously.  Fortunately,  with  skilful 
cooking  the  cost  of  feeding  an  average  American  family 
can  be  much  reduced  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  family; 
since  the  most  expensive  elements  in  the  diet  which  an  ordi¬ 
nary  American  prefers  are  hygienically  inexpedient. 

Within  three  or  four  years  the  American  public  has 
undergone  a  change  of  mind  regarding  teaching  in  schools 
and  colleges  what  is  called  social  hygiene;  a  delicate  and 
difficult  subject,  which  ought  to  be  preceded  at  school  by 
instruction  in  the  elements  of  biology.  Nearly  everybody 
agrees  that  the  former  policy  of  silence  on  the  subject  of 
social  hygiene  has  failed,  and  yet  nearly  everybody  perceives 
that  it  is  impossible  to  teach  it  in  the  public  schools  without 
imposing  careful  limitations.  There  is  indeed  very  serious 
difficulty  in  providing,  in  the  great  public  school  systems, 
competent  instruction  in  the  sciences  and  in  the  arts  which 
depend  directly  on  applied  science,  for  the  reason  that  well- 
trained  teachers  of  these  subjects  are  but  few.  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  educational  administrator  always  is  how  to  get 
into  practise  well-known  theories  in  education,  long  since 
accepted  by  the  educated  world  at  large,  or  at  least  by  him. 
This  is  to  be  Dr.  Finley’s  great  task;  to  get  into  practise 
all  over  this  great  state,  in  urban  and  rural  communities 
alike,  principles  of  education  which  the  leaders  of  educa¬ 
tional  thought  have  established,  but  have  never,  or  seldom, 
seen  put  into  effective  execution.  I  dare  say  that  the  first 
problem,  with  which  your  new  Commissioner  of  Education 
will  grapple,  will  be  the  problem  of  training  teachers  for  the 
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new  work  he  plans,  as,  for  instance,  for  the  laboratory 
teaching  of  the  sciences,  for  teaching  English  thru  reading 
aloud,  the  daily  writing  of  accurate  descriptions  and  narra¬ 
tives,  the  frequent  recitation  and  the  occasional  opportunity 
for  dramatic  expression,  and  for  the  teaching  of  economics 
and  social  hygiene. 

Having  myself  now  retired  from  long  educational  service, 
I  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  say  that  I  feel  the  strongest 
sympathy  for  Dr.  Finley  as  he  enters  upon  his  new  func¬ 
tions.  Under  similar  conditions,  I  undertook,  forty-five 
years  ago,  a  like  task  in  a  narrower  field ;  the  task  of  intro¬ 
ducing  into  an  old  college,  whose  rules  and  practises  had 
been  rather  firmly  fixt  by  custom  and  tradition,  many  new 
subjects  of  instruction  with  a  regulated  freedom  of  election 
for  the  student  among  all  the  subjects.  Then  and  there  as 
now  and  here,  an  educational  administrator  found  his 
task  to  be  to  bring  into  use  educational  principles  which 
had  been  often  stated  and  sometimes  partially  accepted, 
but  never  given  free  play.  Mine  was  a  difficult  but  in¬ 
spiring  task,  as  Dr.  Finley’s  will  be.  The  veteran  heartily 
congratulates  the  public  servant  in  his  prime  on  his  cheerful 
prospects  and  wide  opportunities,  and  also  on  the  difficulties 
and  obstacles  he  will  certainly  encounter;  his  prospects 
and  opportunities  invite  him  to  his  noble  task;  but  his 
conflicts  with  discouragements  and  doubts  will  reward  him 
most,  and  in  the  end  make  his  career — which  we  all  hope 
will  be  long — memorable  in  the  educational  history  of  this 
state  and  of  the  country. 

Charles  W.  Eliot 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


THE  BETTER  ARTICULATION  OF  THE  PARTS  OF 
THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 


The  reorganization  plan  under  which  the  school  depart¬ 
ment  of  Berkeley,  Cal.,  is  now  working,  went  into  effect 
in  January,  1910.  This  plan  proposed  that  the  twelve 
school  grades  or  years  be  broken  into  three  groups;  the 
first  group,  elementary,  to  comprize  the  first  six  years  of 
school  life;  the  second,  the  lower  high  school,  to  comprize 
the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  years;  and  the  third  group, 
the  upper  high  school,  to  embrace  all  pupils  of  the  tenth, 
eleventh,  and  twelfth  years.  In  its  ideal  form  the  plan 
required  separate  buildings  for  the  elementary  division, 
a  separate  building  for  the  lower  high  school  grades  at  the 
center  of  each  group  of  elementary  schools,  and  an  upper 
high  school  at  the  geographical  center  of  the  entire  city, 
and  thus  at  a  point  equally  convenient  to  all.  In  practise 
it  was  found  that  the  buildings  which  were  suited  in  size 
and  equipment  to  the  work  of  the  lower  high  schools  were 
not  in  every  case  situated  at  points  altogether  central  and 
convenient  to  all  of  a  given  group  of  elementary  schools. 
Furthermore,  inasmuch  as  such  buildings  were  already 
filled  to  capacity  with  children  of  the  first  eight  years,  it 
was  necessai^  to  transfer  to  schools  situated  farther  out,  a 
sufficient  number  of  children  to  make  room  for  the  sev¬ 
enth,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades  to  be  congregated  therein. 
In  consequence  of  the  inconvenience  both  to  the  younger 
children,  in  being  transferred  to  outlying  schools,  and  to 
the  older  children,  in  being  brought  in  to  the  lower  high 
schools,  objection  was  at  once  made  by  some  of  the  parents 
concerned. 

When  first  suggested,  the  plan  contemplated  transferring 
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all  of  the  children  in  the  first  six  grades  from  the  central  or 
lower  high  school  buildings  and  distributing  them  among 
the  elementary  schools  of  the  respective  attendance  districts. 
It  was  found,  however,  that  such  action  would  require  that 
the  little  children  who  were  living  within  the  shadows  of 
the  central  school  would  be  obliged  to  attend  schools  sit¬ 
uated  at  prohibitive  distances.  Two  ways  of  meeting  this 
serious  objection  to  the  plan  were  considered :  first,  retaining 
a  sufficient  number  of  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  first  two  or 
three  grades  and  transferring  the  entire  enrolment  of  the 
fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades;  second,  retaining  six  rooms, 
one  for  each  of  the  first  six  grades  to  accommodate  those 
children,  only,  who  resided  in  close  proximity  to  the  school 
in  question.  The  latter  method  was  finally  adopted  and  has 
worked  satisfactorily. 

Another  serious  difficulty  was  encountered  in  carrying 
the  proposed  plan  into  effect,  namely,  the  attachment  which 
the  children  in  the  upper  grades  had  formed  for  their  re¬ 
spective  schools,  and  their  disinclination  to  leave  their  home 
school  and  the  teachers  with  whom  they  were  acquainted 
until  their  eighth  grade  course  was  completed.  This 
difficulty  was  met  by  compelling  only  those  children  who 
had  completed  the  work  of  the  sixth  grade  in  the  outlying 
buildings  to  come  in  at  a  given  time  to  the  central  school. 
The  grades  which  had  already  entered  upon  the  work  of  the 
seventh  and  eighth  years  were  permitted  to  choose  whether 
to  remain  in  their  home  schools  or  be  transferred  to  the 
central  school,  such  decision  to  be  determined  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  vote  of  the  class  after  conference  with  the  parents 
and  after  the  educational  advantages  to  be  obtained  at  the 
lower  high  schools  had  been  pointed  out  to  them.  In  several 
instances  classes  chose  to  enter  the  central  schools  im¬ 
mediately,  but  in  other  instances  the  feeling  for  the  home 
school  was  so  strong  that  they  remained  there  until  the 
completion  of  their  eighth  year’s  work.  A  transition  period 
of  one  and  one-half  years,  three  terms,  however,  has  been 
sufficient  to  bring  them  all  in  to  the  central  schools  and 
without  the  necessity  of  exercising  distasteful  compulsions. 
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A  series  of  difficulties  which  had  to  be  met  arose  in 
connection  with  the  internal  organization,  especially  as 
it  affected  the  personnel  of  the  school  corps.  The  plan 
required  that  the  principals  of  the  lower  high  schools  should 
hold  certificates  of  high  school  grade  and  that  the  teachers 
of  said  schools  should  also  be  teachers  empowered  by  law 
to  do  high  school  work.  A  further  difficulty  was  also  met 
respecting  the  salaries  of  the  principals  of  the  elementary 
schools.  The  salary  schedule  under  which  the  principals 
operate  bases  salary  upon  the  grade  of  the  building  which, 
in  turn,  is  determined  by  the  number  of  rooms  occupied. 
For  instance,  a  sixteen-room  building  falls  into  one  class 
whereas  a  fifteen-room  building  is  in  the  class  below  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  principal’s  salary. 

The  first  difficulty  was  met  by  a  transfer  of  principals, 
an  arrangement  which  was  made  easy  because  of  the  fine 
spirit  of  the  men  in  question.  In  respect  to  the  standard 
of  certification  required  of  the  teachers,  little  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  practise  because  of  the  fact  that  those  teach¬ 
ers  at  the  central  schools  who  had  been  doing  successful 
work  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  were  retained  in  their 
same  positions,  and  the  high  school  requirement  was  made 
to  apply  to  new  teachers  coming  into  the  department  and 
who  for  the  most  part  were  to  be  assigned  to  the  ninth  grade 
which,  in  accordance  with  California  law,  is  the  first  year 
of  the  high  school  division.  The  salary  schedule  was  so 
amended  as  to  place  all  teachers  of  the  lower  high  schools, 
teaching  on  grammar  grade  certificates,  on  the  grammar 
school  salary  schedule,  and  all  teachers  teaching  on  high 
school  certificates  on  the  salary  schedule  of  the  high  school. 
The  third  objection  from  the  corps  was  met  by  a  liberal 
action  on  the  part  of  the  board  of  education  to  the  effect 
that  the  principals  of  the  elementary  schools  should  not 
suffer  loss  in  salary  due  to  a  decrease  in  attendance  during 
the  period  of  transition.  In  these  ways  the  objections  to 
the  plan,  growing  out  of  the  personal  interests  of  the  school 
corps,  were  met. 

Still  another  objection  was  raised,  namely,  that  such  an 
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arrangement  would  be  in  conflict  with  the  laws  of  the  state 
which  view  the  elementary  school  district  and  the  high  school 
district  as  two  separate  corporate  entities,  the  one  being 
represented  by  an  elementary  schocl  board  of  education  and 
the  other  by  a  high  school  board  of  education.  Altho  the 
personnel  of  the  two  boards  is  the  same,  yet  under  the  law 
the  bodies  are  separate  and  distinct.  Again,  the  law  pro¬ 
vides  that  funds  used  for  the  maintenance  of  the  elementary 
school  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  high  school  on  the  other, 
must  be  kept  separate  both  as  regards  income  and  expendi¬ 
ture.  Again,  the  school  law  provides  that  certain  subjects 
shall  be  taught  in  the  elementary  school  and  certain  others 
in  the  high  school;  also,  the  state  has  adopted  a  series  of 
textbooks  which  must  be  used  in  the  elementary  schools; 
furthermore,  it  decrees  that  no  teacher  shall  teach  a  class 
of  high  school  grade  who  does  not  possess  a  high  school 
certificate  issued  by  the  state  authorities.  These  objections 
proved  not  to  be  serious,  for  by  being  careful  to  use  the  state 
textbooks  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  the  lower  high 
school;  to  keep  the  record  of  attendance  of  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  separate  from  that  of  the  ninth  grade, 
upon  each  of  which  the  apportionment  of  the  state  school 
fund,  in  part,  is  based;  and  to  assign  to  the  ninth  grade, 
only  those  teachers  in  the  lower  high  school  who  were  teach¬ 
ing  on  high  school  certificates,  it  was  easy  to  carry  the  plan 
into  effect,  even  under  a  law  which  does  not  contemplate  such 
an  arrangement. 

A  final  difficulty  has  arisen  due  to  congestion  at  the 
central  schools  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  city  is  growing 
rapidly.  The  capacity  margin  of  the  entire  department 
has  now  become  exhausted,  and  the  people  must  take  steps 
toward  providing  for  the  growth  of  the  future.  Berkeley 
is  now  a  city  having  a  population  of  forty  thousand.  It  is 
somewhat  compactly  built  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
school  plan  lends  itself  to  an  arrangement  of  one  lower  high 
school  in  each  of  the  geographical  quarters  of  the  city. 
When  steps  are  finally  taken  toward  bonding  the  city  to 
secure  additional  school  facilities  the  plan  will  undoubtedly 
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be  adopted  providing,  at  the  geographical  center  of  each  of 
these  quarters,  a  site  and  a  building  erected  expressly  for 
the  needs  of  such  schools.  This  arrangement  will  enable 
the  department  at  once  to  secure  additional  capacity  in 
practically  every  one  of  its  schools,  and  at  the  same  time 
will  finally  end  all  objections  based  on  lack  of  school  prox¬ 
imity. 

Recognizing  that  a  plan  involving  inconvenience,  even 
tho  such  was  not  serious,  and  also  recognizing  how  per¬ 
sistently  people  cHng  to  tradition  and  how  timidly  they 
face  changes,  it  was  clearly  necessary  to  build  up  in  the 
community  a  strong  sentiment  in  support  bf  the  same  before 
the  board  of  education  could  be  expected  to  take  affirmative 
action.  A  period  of  two  months,  therefore,  prior  to  its 
adoption  by  the  board  was  devoted  to  a  campaign  of  pub¬ 
licity.  Many  meetings  were  held  by  improvement  clubs, 
mothers’  clubs,  parent- teachers’  associations,  and  other 
civic  bodies  for  its  examination.  Even  the  churches  co¬ 
operated  in  the  effort  to  place  before  all  of  the  people  in¬ 
terested  in  the  schools  the  details  of  the  plan.  A  printed 
explanation  of  the  contemplated  scheme  was  placed  in  every 
home  in  the  city.  Articles  descriptive  of  the  same  ap¬ 
peared  almost  daily  in  the  columns  of  the  local  press. 
More  than  thirty  meetings  were  held  among  the  citizens 
for  a  discussion  of  the  plan,  during  each  of  which  full  op¬ 
portunity  was  given  for  the  presentation  and  frank  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  objections.  In*  consequence  of  this  period 
of  discussion,  the  objections  were  so  far  overcome  that  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  organized  bodies  of  citizens  endorsed  the 
proposed  arrangement,  whereupon,  with  complete  unan¬ 
imity,  the  board  of  education  authorized  its  inauguration 
knowing  that  the  plan  would  be  given  sympathetic  trial 
by  the  people. 

The  form  of  the  organization  under  which-  the  lower 
high  schools  were  established  was  that  commonly  found  in 
high  schools  thruout  the  country  embracing,  so  far  as  the 
corps  of  instructors  is  concerned,  a  principal  and  teachers 
selected  to  combine  in  each  sympathy  with  children  of  the 
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adolescent  age,  and  a  wider  scholastic  outlook  than  is  to  be 
found  ordinarily  among  teachers  limited  to  a  preparation 
for  grammar  school  work.  As  in  the  upper  high  school, 
classes  are  organized  on  the  basis  of  subjects  studied  rather 
than  upon  the  basis  of  school  age.  Promotion,  as  in  the 
upper  high  school,  is  likewise  upon  subjects  and  credits 
received  therein  rather  than  by  the  class  system  which  pre¬ 
vails  in  the  grades.  It  is  also  possible  in  these  schools, 
within  hmits,  to  elect  certain  courses  on  the  assumption  ^ 
that  it  is  inadvisable  to  require  all  children  entering  the 
adolescent  period  to  pursue  the  same  studies. 

To  bring  about  an  organic  unity  between  the  work  of 
these  lower  high  schools  and  that  of  the  upper  high  school, 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  department  heads  of  the  latter  has 
been  extended  downward  to  include  kindred  lines  of  work 
therein  begun.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  head  of  the  history 
department  supervises  the  work  in  the  general  field  of 
history  from  the  seventh  grade  inclusive  upwards;  so  with 
the  head  of  the  department  of  mathematics,  of  science,  of 
English,  of  the  languages,  of  commercial  work,  and  of 
mechanic  arts.  In  two  departments,  that  of  drawing  and 
household  arts,  the  work  thruout  the  entire  department 
including  the  three  divisions  is  under  the  same  supervision, 
respectively.  In  music,  the  work  of  the  supervisor  of  the 
elementary  grades  has  been  extended  upwards  to  include 
that  of  the  lower  high  schools.  The  elementary  schools, 
except  for  the  special  subjects  of  music,  drawing,  and  house¬ 
hold  arts,  are  under  the  general  control  of  a  supervisor  of 
elementary  grades  who  is  responsible  for  the  work  of  the 
schools  embracing  the  first  six  years.  Aside  from  offering 
electives  within  certain  limitations,  a  differentiation  has 
been  made  in  the  work  of  the  lower  high  schools  themselves. 

In  three  of  the  schools  courses  are  duplicated,  but  in  the 
fourth  school  commercial  and  industrial  courses  are  em¬ 
phasized  as  this  particular  school  is  situated  in  the  industrial 
section  of  the  city. 

In  this  general  arrangement  the  lower  high  school  is 
viewed  as  providing  a  three-year  period  between  the  ele-  ^ 
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mentary  school  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  upper  high  school 
on  the  other,  which  should  be  lookt  upon  primarily  as  a 
transition  period  from  the  one  to  the  other  in  everything 
except  the  content  of  the  school  courses.  Under  the  tra¬ 
ditional  organization  the  break  between  the  elementary 
school  and  the  high  school  is  a  distinct  one  for  the  child. 
In  the  one,  the  pupil  leans  heavily  upon  his  teacher  both 
during  hours  of  recitation  and  hours  of  study;  in  the  high 
school,  particularly  during  the  periods  of  study,  the  pupil 
is  thrown  entirely  upon  his  own  responsibility,  for  which 
his  preliminary  school  training  has  never  prepared  him. 
Standards  of  scholarship,  methods  of  instruction,  and 
methods  of  administration  are  all  different.  In  short, 
under  the  customary  procedure  the  child  enters  a  new  world, 
and  in  all  of  these  important  particulars  without  preparation 
therefor.  The  lower  high  school  provides  a  three-year 
period  during  which  the  chief  objective,  in  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  school  administration,  is  that  of  a  gradual  trans¬ 
ition  from  the  machinery  of  the  elementary  school  to  that 
of  the  high  school. 

This  transition  can  be  brought  about  in  several  ways. 
The  teachers  of  the  high  school  are  of  necessity  specialists; 
they  have  come  into  the  high  school  after  having  taken 
undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  and  for  the  most  part 
without  technical  training  in  teaching.  The  methods  which 
they  tend  to  pursue  are  the  only  methods  with  which  they 
are  familiar,  namely,  those  which  are  prevalent  among 
university  professors,  and  which,  obviously,  are  poorly 
adapted  to  high  school  instruction.  The  point  of  view  of 
such  teachers  tends  to  be  that  wherein  the  subject  and  its 
content  are  of  paramount  importance,  oftentimes,  in  a 
meastu-e,  overshadowing  interest  in  the  pupil  himself. 
Such  conditions  and  such  teachers  are  bad  enough  for  the 
older  pupils,  but  positively  harmful  to  those  coming  in 
from  teachers  of  a  totally  different  type  respecting  prepara¬ 
tion,  sympathy,  outlook,  and  training.  By  selecting  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  lower  high  school  who  first  of  all  have  had  suc¬ 
cessful  experience  in  teaching  in  the  grades,  and  who  in 
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the  second  place  have  taken  enough  advanced  academic 
work  to  broaden  their  horizon  somewhat  beyond  that  of 
the  grade  teacher,  the  ideal  combination  is  secured.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  by  insisting  that  such  teachers  be  assigned  at 
least,  two  different  subjects  rather  than  one,  as  often  ob¬ 
tains  in  the  larger  high  schools,  the  tendency  toward  undue 
specialization  in  these  early  years  can  be  checked. 

Again,  in  the  handling  of  the  study  period  a  transition 
can  be  effected  thru  graduating  the  degree  of  independence 
in  the  same  delegated  to  the  pupil.  Thus,  in  the  first  two 
years  of  the  lower  high  school  course  it  has  been  found 
desirable  for  each  child  to  devote  one-half  of  a  given  period, 
otherwise  employed  in  recitation  work,  to  study  under  the 
direction  of  the  teacher,  and  to  give  the  other  half,  only, 
over  to  the  usual  methods  of  the  recitation.  McMurry 
has  pointed  out  the  fact  that,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
children  in  our  schools  are  npt  taught  how  to  study.  To 
assume  that  a  pupil,  accustomed  to  the  close  supervision 
of  the  grade  teacher,  on  entering  the  high  school  will  im¬ 
mediately  make  proper  use  of  his  free  time,  is  clearly  false, 
and  one  which,  undoubtedly,  is  accountable  for  a  very 
large  percentage  of  high  school  mortality. 

In  another  particular  the  grammar  grade  pupil,  on 
entering  the  traditional  high  school,  finds  himself  in  con¬ 
fusion  because  of  the  number  of  teachers  with  whom  he 
comes  in  contact  daily.  He  misses  the  one  teacher  to  whom 
he  was  responsible  in  the  grades  and  to  whom  he  could  go 
for  advice  respecting  the  perplexities  of  his  school  life. 
Entering  a  large  high  school,  among  so  many  teachers,  .who 
for  the  most  part  are  strange  to  him,  he  finds  himself  without 
anyone  to  whom  he  can  tie.  Many  times,  therefore,  a  word 
of  encouragement  or  advice,  which  would  gladly  be  given 
by  any  teacher,  is  withheld  thru  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil  himself  to  exercise  initiative  in  the  matter,  and  also 
because  such  teachers  have  so  many  different  pupils  under 
their  jurisdiction  that  a  considerable  period  elapses  before 
there  is  established  between  teacher  and  pupil  that  bond 
of  personal  feeling  which  is  necessary  to  the  giving  and  the 
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receiving  of  confidences.  This  is  clearly  the  chief  danger 
which  attends  departmental  work.  It  can  be  eliminated 
only  thru  shaping  up  the  machinery  of  the  school  with  this 
objective  specifically  in  mind.  It  is  serious  enough  among 
older  pupils  of  high  school  age,  but  doubly  so  with  those 
just  coming  in  from  the  grades  accustomed  as  they  are  to  a 
close  personal  contact  with  their  teachers. 

A  transition  from  the  extreme  of  one  teacher  to  many, 
the  latter  of  which  is  necessary  in  the  large,  modern  high 
school,  can  be  effected  in  the  lower  high  school  thru  in¬ 
sisting  that  the  work  of  the  seventh  grade  classes  shall  be 
handled  in  each  case  by  not  more  than  two  teachers,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  designated  the  “advisory  teacher”  and  upon 
whom  shall  rest  the  final  responsibility  for  the  progress  of 
the  individuals  committed  specifically  to  her  keeping.  If 
too  much  home  work  is  being  given,  as  often  happens  where 
a  school  is  organized  on  a  departmental  basis,  it  is  her  busi¬ 
ness  to  detect  and,  with  the  advice  of  the  principal,  to 
regulate  the  same.  If  a  given  pupil  is  beginning  to  fall 
behind  in  the  work  of  his  class  or  subject  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
advisory  teacher  to  confer  with  each  of  his  instructors,  his 
principal,  the  student  himself,  and,  if  necessary,  the  parents 
as  well,  with  a  view  to  modifying  promptly  conditions  if 
these  are  at  fault,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  retrieve  himself. 
This  advisory  teacher  is  particularly  needed  when  the  young 
student  enters  the  lower  high  school,  and  if  she  makes  sym¬ 
pathetic  and  effective  use  of  her  opportunities,  the  ar¬ 
rangement  is  of  great  value  thruout  the  entire  high  school 
period.  Indeed,  so  important  is  this  pi^ce  of  machinery 
in  the  efficient  working  of  a  large  school  that  it  has  been 
found  desirable  to  set  aside  a  definite  period  of  twenty  min¬ 
utes  each  day,  during  which  time  all  the  advisory  teachers 
meet  the  pupils  committed  to  their  care  to  give  counsel 
collectively  and  individually  as  the  particular  exigency 
demands.  By  the  arrangement,  therefore,  of  limiting  the 
number  of  teachers  of  each  beginner  to  two  and  gradually 
increasing  this  number  as  the  pupil  becomes  more  mature 
and  better  adjusted  to  the  requirements  of  the  school,  and 
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thru  the  further  expedient  of  vesting  the  responsibility  for 
his  progress  in  an  advisory  teacher,  the  chief  danger  of  the 
departmental  method  of  school  organization  is  eliminated. 

Aside  from  providing  a  three-year  period  of  transition 
from  the  elementary  school  on  the  one  hand  to  the  more 
highly  specialized  high  school  on  the  other,  there  are  a 
number  of  significant  possibilities  growing  out  of  this  plan 
of  school  organization.  First  of  all  in  respect  to  the  ele¬ 
mentary  division :  by  reducing  the  elementary  school  course 
from  eight  years  to  six,  there  is  presented  the  opportunity 
of  condensing  a  course  which  many  educational  leaders 
now  contend  contains  much  padding.  The  period  of  the 
elementary  school,  if  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  function, 
should  be  that  given  over  primarily  to  securing  literacy. 
Observation  of  the  best  schools  makes  it  clear  beyond  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  same  can  be  secured,  if  the  work  be  properly 
systematized  and  handled  under  advantageous  conditions, 
in  six  years  at  most.  The  tasks  of  learning  to  read,  to  write 
a  legible  and  fairly  rapid  hand,  to  acquire  the  written  forms 
necessary  to  express  the  oral  vocabulary,  and  to  acquire 
the  simple  elements  of  the  arithmetic  used  in  the  household, 
are  not  tasks  which  should,  in  themselves,  demand  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  pupil  beyond  the  first  six  years  of  his  school 
life.  Bringing  together  the  prime  essentials  of  the  prev¬ 
alent  eight-year  elementary  -course  and  organizing  the  same, 
shaping  up  thereby  a  six-year  course,  will  strengthen  the 
work  of  the  elementary  school.  It  will  cause  the  children 
therein  to  feel  that  they  are  doing  real  work  instead  of 
dawdling.  Assuming  that  due  regard  is  paid  to  health 
conditions,  and  assuming  also  the  presence  of  efficient 
instructors,  such  a  body  of  actual  essentials  can  be  given 
to  the  ordinary  normal  child,  without  strain,  in  six  years. 

Furthermore,  by  breaking  our  elementary  and  secondary 
divisions  into  three  groups  or  cycles  of  work  the  standards 
of  accomplishment  for  the  lower  grades  will  be  lifted.  The 
history  of  school  progress  shows  that  the  necessity  of  passing 
from  a  lower  to  a  higher  division  has  always  tended  to 
stimulate  the  work  of  the  lower.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
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fact  that  high  schools  have  been  required  to  meet  university- 
standards  has  in  the  large  unquestionably  raised  the  schol¬ 
arship  in  the  former.  Likewise,  the  fact  that  oiu*  grammar 
schools  have  promoted  to  the  high  school,  and  that  in  the 
latter  there  is  a  separate  and  distinct  body  of  experts,  in 
a  measure  passing  judgment  upon  the  work  of  the  schools  of 
lower  grade,  has  tended  toward  betterment,  but  in  this 
instance  too  frequently  the  strain  of  improving  the  work 
has  been  limited  to  the  last  year  immediately  preceding 
the  high  school  rather  than  being  distributed  over  the  entire 
eight-year  period  of  elementary  work.  Even  tho  no  direct 
or  specific  demands  be  made  this  arrangement  of  introducing 
a  cycle  of  work  embracing  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
grades  will  crowd  further  down  the  stimulating  effect. 

Congregating  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades  in 
separate  buildings  removes  the  older  boys  and  girls  from  the 
young  children  which  is  a  decided  advantage  to  both. 
With  the  hmited  play  ground,  which  unfortunately  obtains 
in  most  of  the  schools  of  our  land,  either  the  older  children 
are  prohibited  from  playing  the  rougher  games  which  then- 
natures  crave  and  their  muscles  demand,  or  else,  thru  fear 
of  bodily  injury,  the  little  children  are  crowded  to  one  side 
and  fail  to  secure  that  opportunity  for  free  exercise  without 
restraint  which  they  most  need.  Again,  thru  such  sep¬ 
aration  the  attention  of  the  principal  and  teachers  can  be 
centered  upon  the  needs  of  these  young  children  without 
having  to  divert  the  same  to  those  difficult  problems  of 
management,  of  instruction,  and  of  control  which  the  ado¬ 
lescent  child  of  necessity  raises.  Too  frequently  the  diffi¬ 
culties  and  problems  of  the  older  children  absorb  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  principal  and  his  faculty  to  the  neglect  of 
the  younger  children,  and  in  consequence  there  is  serious 
weakness  in  the  first  period  of  school  fife  which  in  many 
respects  is  fully  as  important  as,  if  not  more  important 
than  any  subsequent  period. 

By  increasing  the  number  of  children  attending  the  first 
six  years  at  the  elementary  school,  incident  to  ehminating 
the  same  from  the  lower  high  school  building  it  will  fre- 
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quently  be  possible  to  secure  a  sufficient  number  to  permit 
of  either  the  realization  of  the  ideal  classification  in  the 
elementary  schools,  or  an  approximation  thereto.  An  at¬ 
tendance  of  four  hundred  children  in  a  given  school  of  this 
character  will  justify  the  assignment  of  twelve  teachers 
which  will  give  to  each  teacher  not  more  than  a  single  divi¬ 
sion  of  children.  A  teacher  working  under  such  conditions 
should  properly  be  held  responsible  for  highly  satisfactory 
results. 

Even  more  helpful  and  significant  is  this  plan  of  organ¬ 
ization  in  the  work  of  the  second  cycle,  namely,  the  seventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth  grades.  In  a  city  of  some  size,  thru  con¬ 
gregating  the  children  of  these  grades,  it  is  possible  to  collect 
at  one  point  a  sufficient  number  to  justify  offering  a  choice 
in  the  subjects  of  study.  Obviously,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  offer  any  option  in  the  usual  ward  school  wherein  are  to 
be  found  the  full  eight  grades.  Enrolment  rapidly  dimin¬ 
ishes  as  one  proceeds  upw^ard  in  the  grades  of  our  public 
schools.  The  eighth  grade  is  always  very  much  smaller 
than  preceding  ones,  and  oftentimes,  in  a  given  school 
it  is  only  large  enough  to  maintain  one  or  two  classes.  It 
would,  therefore,  not  be  practicable,  from  the  standpoint 
of  expense  alone,  to  offer  to  such  grades,  scattered  as  they 
are  among  the  several  schools  of  a  city  department,  any 
variety  in  subjects.  Such  opportunity  can  be  provided 
only  where  a  sufficient  number  are  grouped  together  to 
make  each  class  large  enough  to  justify  the  assignment  of  a 
teacher  thereto.  There  can  be  little  question  that  by  the 
time  young  people  have  reached  the  upper  grades  of  the 
grammar  school  their  tastes,  aptitudes,  and  abilities  are 
frequently  sufficiently  in  evidence  to  warrant  an  oppor^ 
tunity  for  some  selection  of  subjects.  To  force  all  children 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  at  the  time  when  they  are 
entering  a  period  of  school  work  which  should  be  char¬ 
acterized  by  very  different  ideals  and  goals  from  those 
which  obtain  in  the  first  division,  to  take  the  same  work 
is  clearly  wrong.  Uniformity  is  a  curse  under  which  our 
schools  have  too  long  been  laboring,  and  should  never  be 
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insisted  upon  beyond  that  period  in  which  the  “tools”  of 
an  education,  which  must  be  secured  by  every  one,  are 
taught.  An  organization  of  a  school  system  whereby  the 
upper  grades  of  the  grammar  schools  are  brought  together 
in  numbers  is  the  only  arrangement,  within  reasonable 
limits  of  expense,  thru  which  variety  can  be  secured. 

Such  an  arrangement  also  makes  possible  a  greater 
flexibility  in  our  methods  of  promotion,  for  it  enables  a 
school  to  evaluate  the  work  of  the  pupil,  and  hence  his 
progress  in  terms  of  the  school  course,  by  subjects  and 
points  rather  than  by  the  traditional  class  system  of  pro¬ 
motion.  The  lock  step  in  education  has  been  justly  con¬ 
demned  as  being  mechanical  and  positively  harmful  to  the 
individual  pupil  who  varies  somewhat  from  the  theoretical 
average  which  the  teacher  establishes.  In  recent  years 
various  methods  of  promotion  have  been  attempted  in 
the  interests  of  such  individuals.  The  Batavia  system,  the 
Cambridge  plan,  the  plan  of  ungraded  classes,  the  ar¬ 
rangement  in  force  in  the  Portland,  Oregon,  schools,  besides 
variations  now  in  effect  in  Elizabeth,  Pueblo,  Chicago, 
North  Denver,  St.  Louis,  Oakland,  and  other  cities  are  all 
efforts  toward  bringing  about  greater  flexibility,  thereby 
rendering  the  schools  more  helpful  to  the  individual  pupil. 
Each  of  these  contains  excellent  features,  but  none  fully 
reaches  the  difficulty.  Progress  by  subjects,  however,  goes 
further  and  gives  every  individual  a  chance  to  move  for¬ 
ward  as  rapidly  as  his  abilities  and  his  will  determine. 
Under  such  a  method  some  pupils  may  choose  to  take  three 
subjects,  some  four,  others  five,  thereby  individually  de¬ 
termining  the  length  of  the  period  necessary  to  complete 
the  work  of  a  given  cycle. 

By  bringing  together  a  number  of  pupils  of  the  ages  and 
attainments  of  those  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
grades  the  school  principal  and  his  faculty  have  an  in¬ 
valuable  opportunity  of  initiating  a  splendid  w’ork  thru 
the  student-body  organization  which  can  be  formed.  Such 
a  plan  provides  an  opportunity  for  developing  the  social 
consciousness  of  the  individual  and  teaching  him  thereby 
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how  to  comport  himself  in  a  group  of  his  fellows  and  at  a 
time  when  the  instinct  for  establishing  social  relationships 
runs  high.  Perhaps  no  lesson  is  of  greater  importance  to 
the  individual  than  that  of  developing  the  ability  to  get 
on  with  his  fellows  without  making  a  compromise  with 
his  moral  standards.  The  activities  coming  naturally 
thru  participation  in  a  live  student-body  organization  pro¬ 
vide  unusual  opportunities  for  teaching  such  lessons  con¬ 
cretely,  and,  naturally  therefore,  effectively.  Furthermore, 
by  means  of  a  student-body  organization  high  standards  of 
conduct  and  character  can  be  secured  and  a  general  school 
morale  developed  as  in  no  other  way.  It  has  been  found  that 
a  measure  of  student  government  can  thereby  oftentimes 
be  introduced  with  decided  advantage  to  those  who  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  same  and  which  in  turn  reacts  beneficially 
upon  the  tone  of  the  school.  It  has  been  observed  that 
students,  who  in  the  lower  high  school  by  means  of  such 
activities  develop  confidence  in  themselves,  very  quickly 
and  forcibly  exert  their  influence  upon  the  student  body  in 
the  upper  high  school.  In  short,  with  such  an  internal 
organization  of  the  students  as  this  opportunity  provides, 
an  unsuspected  and  undeveloped  field  obtains  wherein 
can  be  secured  highly  satisfactory  results  of  a  very  practical 
character. 

Again,  a  segmentation  of  the  parts  of  the  public  school 
system  in  the  manner  herein  indicated  fully  justifies  the 
paying  of  high  school  salaries  to  all  teachers  in  this  second 
division  who  have  certificates  of  high  school  grade.  Where 
this  is  done  it  becomes  possible  to  command  the  services 
of  young  men  who  are  college  graduates  and  who  are  willing 
to  enter  these  grades  as  teachers  and  to  remain  therein 
for  a  time.  Already,  one  fourth  of  the  total  number  of 
teachers  in  our  lower  high  schools  are  young  men  of  splendid 
character  and  ability.  As  vacancies  arise  in  the  teaching 
force  of  these  grades,  the  percentage  of  male  teachers  will 
be  increased  until  the  sexes  are  about  evenly  balanced. 
The  customary  arrangement,  wherein  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  are  grouped  with  the  elementary  division  and 
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wherein  the  elementary  school  salary  schedule  only  applies, 
offers  no  inducement  to  such  men.  In  consequence,  in 
most  communities  thruout  the  United  States,  the  sorry 
spectacle  can  be  seen  of  generations  of  boys  and  girls  passing 
thru  the  first  eight  years  of  school  life  without  at  any  time 
ever  having  come  under  the  influence  of  a  male  teacher. 
Indeed,  it  frequently  happens  that  a  child  is  never  under 
the  instruction  of  a  man  until  he  reaches  the  high  school 
and  as  half  of  the  school  population  of  the  land  never  enters 
the  high  school  it  is  clear  that  the  criticism  that  our  school 
system  is  tending  toward  a  feminization  of  the  children  is  a 
just  one. 

Thru  a  grouping  of  the  grades  into  three  cycles  it  would 
seem  that  the  work  of  the  last,  the  upper  high  school,  could 
be  made  more  intensive  than  it  usually  is,  with  higher 
standards  of  scholarship  and  more  rigid  requirements  than 
universally  obtain,  and  this  without  working  a  hardship 
upon  the  young  people  who  enter  the  same,  for  it  would 
seem  that  if  the  work  in  the  lower  high  school  be  carefully 
and  efficiently  done  that  the  incoming  students  will  have 
developed  a  much  more  serious  attitude  toward  their  work, 
will  have  oriented  themselves  better  so  far  as  their  subjects 
are  concerned,  and  that  the  break  will  not  be  so  great  or  so 
discouraging  as  with  the  plan  under  which  we  have  tra¬ 
ditionally  worked.  Moreover,  the  students  entering  the 
upper  high  school  will  have  developed  in  the  lower  high 
school  a  greater  cohesion  than  now  obtains.  Under  the 
customary  plan  pupils  dribble  into  the  high  school  in  small 
numbers  and  from  many  schools.  They  are  wholly  lacking 
in  anything  approaching  community  feeling  or  a  feeling  of 
group  responsibility.  They  have  had  no  experience  in 
organized  action  and  are  not  conscious  of  their  individual 
responsibility  in  contributing  to  the  establishment  of  a 
student-body  sentiment  which  shall  be  high  and  lofty  in 
its  purpose  and  in  its  influence.  In  consequence  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  student  body  of  the  school  to  assimilate  such 
properly  and  completely,  and  if  the  existing  school  morale 
be  low  these  incomers  are  in  no  way  fitted  to  lift  it. '  With 
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three  years  of  community  life  at  the  centers  wherein  the 
administrative  methods  are  shaped  to  develop  this  responsi¬ 
bility,  the  pupils  would  necessarily' enter  the  upper  high 
school  at  a  much  higher  level  with  respect  to  school  stand¬ 
ards  than  obtains  under  the  traditional  procedure. 

There  remain  two  items  which  are  of  paramount  signifi¬ 
cance  not  yet  considered :  first,  the  effect  of  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  in  reducing  school  mortality;  and  second,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  the  same  provides  for  modifying  our  courses 
of  study  and  making  the  work  of  each  cycle  distinctive  in 
purpose  and  accomplished  result. 

Ayers’’  study  of  school  mortality  shows  that  the  first 
break  in  school  attendance  comes  at  the  close  of  the  fifth 
grade  or  thereabouts;  that  between  this  point  and  the  first 
year  of  the  high  school  sixty  out  of  every  one  hundred 
pupils  leave  school;  that  of  the  remaining  forty  who  enter 
high  school,  nineteen  reach  the  second  year,  a  loss  of  over 
fifty  per  cent  between  the  first  and  second  high  school  years 
and  that  ten  only  remain  to  complete  the  entire  course. 
In  California,  two  and  six-tenths,  on  the  average,  enter 
normal  schools,  universities,  or  schools  of  a  grade  beyond 
that  of  the  high  school  and  one  and  three-tenths  graduate. 
While  a  given  locality  will  vary  from  this  general  average 
and  while,  indeed,  Ayers’  figures  may  not  be  altogether 
exact^  they  unquestionably  indicate  a  general  tendency 
among  the  city  school  systems  of  this  country. 

The  break  which  begins  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  grades  and 
continues  thru  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  the  gram¬ 
mar  school  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  by  the  time  the 
children  who  have  made  slow  progress  have  reached  these 
upper  grades  they  have  come  to  an  age  which  marks  the 
termination  of  the  compulsory  school  period,  fourteen 
years  in  most  states;  besides,  they  are  now  old  enough  to 
command  a  recognized  earning  power  in  the  business 
world.  In  consequence,  the  temptation  to  quit  school  can 
scarcely  be  resisted  particularly  if  their  school  work  has  been 

^  Leonard  P.  Ayers,  Laggards  in  our  schools. 

-  See  studies  by  Thorndyke,  Strayer,  Keyes,  Jones  and  others. 
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discouraging  in  respect  to  promotions.  Furthermore,  the 
work  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  is  in  most  places 
differentiated  in  no  wise  from  that  with  which  they  have 
become  familiar  in  the  lower  years.  The  prospect  of  spend¬ 
ing  two  or  three  years  beyond  the  fifth  grade  in  the  mere 
amplification  and  review  of  the  elements  already  covered 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  furnish  any  great  incentive  to 
those  who  have  developed  no  over-powering  ambition  for 
an  education.  By  terminating  a  cycle  of  work  with  the 
sixth  year,  unquestionably  the  tendency  will  be  to  hold 
such  pupils  in  school  at  least  one  year  longer,  namely  to 
the  end  of  the  sixth  grade.  By  making  the  work  of  the 
next  cycle  different  from  that  of  the  first,  thus  introducing 
elements  of  fresh  interest,  it  is  entirely  reasonable  to  believe 
that  children  who  have  not  yet  reached  the  age  of  fourteen 
and  who  thus  have  not  past  out  from  under  the  operation 
of  the  compulsory  school  law  will  become  sufficiently  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  work  of  the  cycle  to  remain  in  at  least  until 
its  completion.  Therefore,  thru  this  arrangement,  those 
who  have  been  retarded  in  the  lower  grades  will  tend  to 
remain  at  least  one  year  longer  until  the  first  cycle  of  work 
is  completed,  and  those  who  have  made  normal  progress 
thru  the  grades  but  who  otherwise  would  drop  out  at  the 
end  of  the  eighth  grade,  when  the  compulsory  school  period 
for  them  ends,  will  tend  also  to  remain  a  year  longer  until 
the  ninth  grade  is  finished  and  the  second  cycle  terminated. 

The  explanation  for  the  break  in  attendance  between  the 
ninth  and  tenth  years,  which  experience  shows  to  be  a  heavy 
one  under  the  usual  grouping  of  grades,  lies  largely  in  the 
fact  that  the  pupil  coming  into  the  high  school  from  the 
grades  fails  to  make  a  proper  adjustment.  In  consequence 
he  begins  to  fail  in  his  work,  he  becomes  disheartened  and 
discouraged  and  quits  before  he  reaches  the  tenth  grade, 
and  worst  of  all  he  quits  because  he  has  failed.  Throwing 
the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades  together  in  a  second 
cycle  of  work  which' shall  have  distinguishing  characteristics 
from  that  which  precedes  it  as  well  as  from  that  which  fol¬ 
lows;  arranging  everything  connected  therewith  to  make 
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his  work  a  three-year  transition  period  from  the  elementary 
school  to  the  upper  high  school,  and  yet  shaping  the  work 
so  that  it  is  a  unit  in  itself  which  can  be  terminated,  if 
necessary,  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  year,  will  not  only  tend 
to  hold  the  pupil,  who  would  otherwise  drop  out  at  the  end 
of  the  eighth  year,  a  year  longer,  but  will  go  very  far  toward 
insuring  a  complete  adjustment  to  the  conditions  which 
prevail  in  the  upper  high  school.  It  likewise  offers  at  the 
end  of  the  ninth  year  an  opportunity  for  the  pupil  to  check 
up  his  own  judgment  and  to  determine  whether  his  cir¬ 
cumstances,  as  well  as  his  tastes,  are  such  as  to  justify 
him  in  going  on  for  three  years  more  of  secondary  work. 
If,  after  making  a  careful  survey  of  such  matters,  he  decides 
to  leave  school,  he  leaves,  conscious  of  having  succeeded 
rather  than  because  he  had  failed — a  very  different  reaction 
upon  his  character  follows. 

It  is  scarcely  fair  to  the  plan  which  has  been  recently 
inaugurated  in  Berkeley  to  judge  of  its  results  during  the 
period  of  its  establishment,  but  the  indications,  in  respect 
to  the  effect  of  the  arrangement  upon  this  problem  of  school 
mortality,  are  already  striking.  Out  of  a  total  of  453  pupils 
who  were  enrolled  in  the  ninth  grade  last  year,  1910-11, 
and  who  should  normally  be  found  this  year  in  the  tenth 
grade,  118  are  missing.  Of  the  118  pupils  who  did  not 
appear  this  year  in  the  tenth  grade,  20  are  repeating  their 
work  in  whole  or  in  part  and  hence  are  still  in  the  system ; 
22  have  moved  to  other  cities  and  are  known  to  have  en¬ 
tered  the  schools  therein;  17  are  working;  3  are  out  on  ac¬ 
count  of  illness ;  1 7  went  to  business  schools,  convents,  and 
private  schools;  and  39  have  disappeared  without  leaving 
any  clue  as  to  their  reasons  or  intentions.  Two  of  these 
groups,  that  repeating  work,  and  that  which  has  entered 
other  public  schools,  aggregating  42  pupils  can  not  be 
considered  as  a  proper  charge  against  the  local  system. 
For  the  remaining  76,  representing  an  actual  loss  of  16.7 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  enrolled,  the  system  must 
assume  responsibility.  Unfortunately,  we  lack  the  data 
to  show  what  the  school  mortality  was  in  the  ninth  grade 
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in  Berkeley  in  previous  years.  While,  doubtless,  it  was 
less  than  Ayers’  averages  show,  yet,  it  certainly  did  not 
differ  in  any  such  degree  as  that  which  obtains  under  the 
reorganized  plan  now  in  force.  The  response,  therefore, 
in  lessening  the  mortality  between  the  ninth  and  tenth 
grades  thru  arranging  our  school  work  in  three  cycles,  has 
been  so  immediate  and  decisive  as  to  admit  of  no  doubt 
respecting  the  tendency. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  consideration  of  greatest  signifi¬ 
cance  which  such  a  plan  of  school  organization  offers  hes 
in  the  opportunity  which  it  gives  of  radically  changing  the 
nature  and  content  of  the  courses  of  study  offered. 

In  the  commendable  effort  to  fashion  a  school  organiza¬ 
tion  so  that  the  path  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university 
may  be  made  easy  and  straight  the  assumption  has  pre¬ 
vailed  that  every  child,  passing  along  this  way,  most  needs 
that  content  and  training  which  will  best  prepare  for  each 
succeeding  grade  and  ultimately,  in  turn,  for  the  university. 
In  their  absorption  in  the  task  of  keeping  such  a  pathway 
accessible  to  all  alike,  educators  have  failed  to  hit  upon  the 
obvious  fact  that  specific  preparation  for  successive  grades 
and  divisions  is  not  essential  to  an  open  track.  Our  tra¬ 
ditional  attitude  is  that  of  one  seeking  to  learn  what  the 
high  school,  and  in  turn  the  university,  demand  of  their 
entrants;  whereas,  were  the  university  and  the  high  school 
to  say,  as  they  in  reason  should,  “We  will  take  pupils  of 
requisite  school  experience  where  we  find  them  in  point  of 
learning,”  the  educational  way  would  still  be  unobstructed 
and  yet  all  would  be  getting  that  content  and  training  which 
would  best  prepare  for  living.  In  the  face  of  the  facts 
that  the  masses  go  no  further  than  the  first  five  or  six  grades ; 
that  eighty  out  of  every  one  hundred  leave  during  the  next 
three  or  four  grades;  and  that  less  than  three  per  cent  ever 
reach  the  university,  a  course  of  instruction  which  seeks  to 
prepare  for  successive  institutions  on  up  the  grade-fine  is 
absurd.  Instead,  the  matter  should  be  put  in  some  such 
way  as  this:  Assuming  that  every  boy  and  girl  leaves 
school  at  the  end  of  the  first  six  years,  what  shall  the  schools 
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give?  Again,  assuming  that  everybody  leaves  school  at 
the  end  of  the  ninth  year,  what  shall  the  schools  give? 
And  similarly  with  the  third  cycle  of  work  terminating  with 
the  fourth  year  of  the  high  school,  assuming  that  all  leave 
school  and  that  no  one  is  to  enter  the  university,  what  should 
they  get  at  the  hands  of  the  school  from  this  third  level? 
The  answer  to  these  questions  will  comprize  that  content 
and  training  which  will  be  best  for  those  who  are  leaving 
our  schools  and  likewise,  I  am  bold  enough  to  assert,  best 
for  those  who  pass  on  from  grade  to  grade  finally  reaching 
the  highest  institution  in  our  system.  Furthermore,  a 
content  selected  on  such  a  basis,  it  may  be  readily  believed, 
will  tend  more  strongly  to  hold  our  population  in  school 
than  one  based  upon  the  idea  that  the  chief  purpose  of  our 
schools  is  a  preparatory  one.  The  effect  of  this  shift  in  the 
conception  of  the  function  of  our  schools  will  be  momentous. 
The  plan  of  organization  which  this  paper  discusses  lends 
itself  to  the  effective  application  of  this  conception. 

Frank  F.  Bunker 

Boston,  Mass. 
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IV 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  EDUCATION 


Professor  James  quotes  with  approval  Mr.  Chesterton’s 
words:  “There  are  some  people  who  think  that  the  most 
practical  and  important  thing  about  a  man  is  his  view  about 
the  universe.  .  .  .we  think  the  question  is  not  whether  the 
theory  of  the  cosmos  affects  matters,  but  whether  in  the 
long  run  anything  else  affects  them.”  Professor  James 
himself  speaks  of  this  “philosophy  which  is  so  important 
in  each  of  us”  as  “our  more  or  less  dumb  sense  of  what  life 
honestly  and  deeply  means.”  This  expression  of  it  exactly 
suits  the  case  under  consideration,  that  of  the  teacher 
engaged  in  the  primary  school.  This  is  the  school  that 
influences  the  largest  number  of  children;  the  majority  of 
its  pupils  come  under  no  other  organized  educative  process. 
It  is  therefore  of  chief  moment  that  the  teacher  in  such  a 
school  should  have  a  “sense  of  what  life  honestly  and  deeply 
means,”  for  that  sense  will  be  reflected  in  his  life  and  teach¬ 
ing;  it  will  color  his  government,  discipline,  and  instruction. 
If  he  have  never  thot  seriously  of  the  issues  that  belong 
to  philosophy,  that  will  be  evident  in  his  schoolroom 
“walk  and  conversation;”  he  will  bewray  himself  by  formal 
and  soulless  teaching.  If  he  have,  his  whole  intercourse 
with  his  scholars  will  be  informed  with  the  spirit  of  his 
meditations.  Some  ideal  will  dominate  his  effort  to  edu¬ 
cate,  and,  as  Professor  Laurie  has  said,  “A  conscious  ideal 
is  an  ideal  based  on  a  study  of  man — in  short,  on  the  phil¬ 
osophy  of  man.” 

The  intimate  connection  between  philosophy  and  edu¬ 
cation  is  shown  by  the  tendency  of  the  philosopher  to  ex¬ 
press  himself  in  a  •  theory  of  education,  and  the  history 
of  education  has  no  more  fruitful  tracts  for  the  young  teacher 
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than  those  where  the  seed  sown  by  philosophy  sprouts  in 
the  school. 

Plato  not  only  developed  his  theory  of  ideas  in  a  theory 
of  education,  but  applied  it  in  the  curriculum  of  his  academy. 
Like  Hegel  and  Herbart  at  a  later  time  he  wrote  on  the 
work  of  the  school  as  one  acquainted  with  its  conditions 
and  limitations,  not  after  the  fashion  of  a  modern  phil¬ 
osopher,  Herbert  Spencer,  as  a  keenly  interested  but  some¬ 
what  unpractical  critic.  In  the  opinion  of  Grote,  Plato 
must  have  exercised  greater  influence  among  his  contem¬ 
poraries  thru  his  school  than  thru  his  writings.  In  the 
Phaedrus  Plato  ranks  written  matter  far  below  what  is 
spoken,  exalting  the  power  of  the  teacher  to  stimulate  his 
pupils  by  conversation  that  compels  them  to  think.  This  is 
the  ideal  of  true  seminar  work. 

When  each  by  turns  was  guide  to  each. 

And  Fancy  light  from  Fancy  caught. 

And  Thought  leapt  out  to  wed  with  Thought 
Ere  Thought  could  wed  itself  with  Speech. 

Professor  Mahaffy  seems  to  accept  the  testimony  of  Aris- 
toxenus  that  Plato’s  lectures  were  so  abstract  as  to  be  very 
dry,  but  perhaps  one  need  not  attach  an  excessive  im¬ 
portance  to  this  criticism  of  a  distinguished  teacher. 

When  Mr.  Gradgrind  laid  it  down  that  facts  alone  are 
wanted  in  life,  he  had  settled  as  he  thot  what  a  fact  is, 
and  would  have  been  considerably  astonished  to  find  that 
if  he  and  Cissy  Jupe  had  been  examined  on  the  subject 
more  Socraiico  by  a  Platonist,  the  horserider’s  daughter 
would  have  scored  most  marks.  As  the  outcome  of  merciless 
questioning  Mr.  Gradgrind  would  have  been  led  to^  see 
that  facts,  that  is,  the  true,  must  be  sought  not  among  the 
things  of  sense,  the  visible  and  opinable,  but  in  the  regions 
of  the  invisible,  among  those  ideas  that  alone  are  eternal 
and  therefore  real.  He  would  have  been  shown  the  way 
from  the  world  of  mere  becoming,  where  all  is  change  and 
man  can  only  believe,  to  the  world  of  being,  where  all  is 
changeless,  and  man  at  last  knows. 

Now  for  such  as  are  to  be  educated — and  in  Plato’s  view 
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the  number  is  necessarily  limited — the  purpose  of  the 
educator  is  to  lead  them  away  from  what  is  temporal  and 
visible  that  they  may  have  knowledge  of  what  belongs  to 
the  realm  of  eternal  and  invisible  being,  they  must  in  the 
language  of  the  New  Testament,  afterwards  adopted  by 
Hegel  to  express  his  goal,  lose  themselves  to  find  them¬ 
selves,  die  to  live.  This  is  to  be  achieved  thru  assimilation 
to  the  Idea  of  the  Good,  to  God,  to  the  Absolute. 

If,  without  considering,  meantime,  the  curriculum  of 
studies,  it  be  asked  how  Plato  figures  the  process  of  as¬ 
similation,  one  or  two  interesting  points  emerge.  Dr. 
Adam  has  traced  the  fascinating  parallelism  between  the 
New  Testament  and  the  Republic  in  those  passages  where 
Plato  describes  the  process  as  seeking  the  things  that  are 
above,  the  laying  aside  of  every  weight,  a  deliverance  from 
the  body,  a  revolution,  or  “conversion”  of  the  soul,  “which 
is  traversing  a  road  leading  from  a  kind  of  night-like  day 
up  to  a  true  day  of  real  existence;”  this  conversion  affects 
the  entire  soul,  character  as  well  as  intellect.  A  particular 
interest  attaches  to  those  expressions  that  aim  at  pre¬ 
senting  the  relation  of  the  process  to  the  individual  person- 
ahty.  In  the  attempt  to  state  this  relation  Dr.  Adam 
remarks,  “Michael  Angelo  used  to  say  that  every  block  of 
marble  contained  a  statue,  and  that  the  sculptor  brings 
it  to  light  by  cutting  away  the  encumbrances  by  which  the 
‘human  face  divine’  is  concealed.  In  like  manner,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Plato,  it  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  prune 
the  soul  of  his  pupil  of  those  unnatural  excrescences  and 
incrustations  which  hide  its  true  nature,  until  the  human 
soul  divine  stands  out  in  all  its  pristine  grace  and  purity.” 
This  comes  perilously  near  denying  the  cooperation  of  the 
individual  in  his  own  salvation,  making  the  teacher  the 
only  active  influence  in  freeing  the  pupil’s  personality. 
It  is  one  of  the  merits  of  Herbart  that  he  lays  stress  on  the 
reverence  to  be  paid  by  the  teacher  to  his  scholar’s  indi¬ 
viduality;  with  the  help  of  his  instructor  a  boy  must  form 
his  own  character.  Plato  himself  teaches  “that  there  is  a 
faculty  residing  in  the  soul  of  each  person,  and  an  instru- 
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ment  enabling  each  of  us  to  learn,”  and  Mr.  Adamson 
expresses  Plato’s  view  of  the  teacher  thus:  “His  business 
is  to  superintend  the  presentation  of  material  and  to  guide 
his  pupils  to  an  orderly  assimilation  of  it.  But  it  is  emphat¬ 
ically  not  his  business  to  impress  his  ‘modes  of  thought’ 
so  that  they  become  a  second  nature  in  his  pupils.  Every 
bit  of  knowledge  worth  the  name  bears  the  private  mark 
of  the  individual  who  has  acquired  it.” 

The  supreme  merit,  therefore,  of  Plato’s  theory  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  that  to  teacher  and  taught  alike  it  assigns  a  life  of 
worthy  endeavor  and  a  noble  goal  beyond  “our  bourne  of 
Time  and  Place.”  “Not,”  writes  St.  Paul,  “that  I  have 
already  obtained,  or  am  already  made  perfect;  but  I  press 
on.”  This  is  the  spirit  of  Plato.  Among  sensibles  and  their 
shadows  the  soul  can  find  no  rest;  she  “does  not  desist 
from  her  journey  until  she  has  scaled  the  topmost  summit 
of  the  intelligible  land  and  be  held  the  Idea  of  Good.” 
Plato  finds  and  would  have  us  rouse  in  every  soul  a  hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness  which  can  neither  be  satisfied 
nor  baffled  by  the  things  of  sense,  but  must  press  on  to  that 
sphere  of  the  ideal  where  we  shall  know  even  as  we  are 
known. 

It  is  repugnant  to  modern  thought  that  Plato  should 
limit  education  of  any  kind  to  the  superior  class  in  his 
Republic,  and  should  reserve  what  may  be  called  his  sec¬ 
ondary  education  for  a  very  limited  number  of  those  that 
have  gone  through  his  primary  curriculum,  but  there  are 
certain  modifying  circumstances.  The  superior  class  may 
be  added  to  form  the  inferior,  for  “if  a  child  be  born  into  the 
guardians'  class  with  an  alloy  of  copper  or  iron,  they  are 
to  have  no  manner  of  pity  upon  it,  but  giving  it  the  value 
that  belongs  to  its  nature,  they  are  to  thrust  it  away  into 
the  class  of  artisans  or  agriculturists;  and  if  again  among 
those  a  child  be  born  with  any  admixture  of  gold  or  silver, 
when  they  have  assayed  it,  they  are  to  raise  it  either  to  the 
class  of  guardians,  or  to  that  of  auxiliaries.”  Again,  the 
restriction  of  higher  education  to  those  fit  tho  few  is  in¬ 
evitable,  for  only  a  minority  are  capable  of  rising  above 
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mere  belief  to  knowledge.  Finally,  if  the  Guardians  are 
to  enjoy  the  highest  privileges  they  must  bear  the  greatest 
responsibility ;  on  them  will  chiefly  rest  the  burden  of 
securing  the  happiness  of  the  State. 

It  is  the  case  that  in  his  Republic  Plato  breaks  up  the 
family  and  otherwise,  in  his  zeal  for  the  purity  of  the  stock 
of  the  Guardians,  lays  down  extreme  views  with  regard 
to  eugenics,  but  in  order  not  so  much  to  defend  as  to  under¬ 
stand  his  teaching,  we  must  try  to  get  at  his  point  of  view. 
The  Greek  of  Plato’s  day  assigned  to  education  a  two-fold 
task;  it  had  to  make  possible  the  superman,  the  fully 
developed  individual,  and  it  had  to  produce  the  efficient 
citizen.  Athens  threw  special  emphasis  on  the  first  aim, 
Sparta  on  the  second,  but  in  both  states  citizenship  had 
high  claims.  Now,  as  Professor  Burnet  points  out,  the 
family  was  a  community  within  the  larger  community  of 
the  state,  and  had  authority  and  rights  that  might  well 
conflict  with  those  of  the  body  politic.  Even  Aristotle, 
who  does  not  follow  Plato  in  his  proposal  to  abolish  the 
family,  dwells  rather  on  the  dangers  of  home  influence 
and  with  this  we  may  compare  the  anxiety  of  Pestalozzi, 
Frdbel,  Hegel,  and  Herbart  that  the  work  of  the  educator 
should  be  supported  by  the  parent’s  precept  and  example. 

Aristotle  is  so  far  a  Platonist,  but  he  wears  his  rue  with 
a  difference.  For  him  Education  is  a  practical  science,  a 
branch  of  politics,  whose  aim  might  be  stated  in  the  words 
of  James  Mill — “to  render  the  individual,  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible,  an  instrument  of  happiness,  first  to  himself,  and  next 
to  other  beings.’’  Pestalozzi ’s  interest  in  education  was 
due  to  his  regarding  it  as  an  instrument  of  social  reform, 
a  means  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  poor,  so  that 
he  was  to  some  extent  an  Aristotelian,  with  his  own  con¬ 
ception  of  practise  and  happiness.  Like  Pestalozzi,  Aris¬ 
totle  aims  at  fitting  man  to  take  his  place  in  the  state,  but 
also  at  allowing  him  to  realize  himself  so  that  he  may  be 
able  to  use  his  leisure  well.  Here  Aristotle  touches  on  a 
problem  of  the  hour.  What  is  still  to  seek  in  the  schools 
is  an  influence  that  will  give  a  worthy  conception  of  what 
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is  best,  and  a  desire  to  seek  it  both  while  we  work  and  while 
we  play.  This  is  part  of  the  end  of  education  as  conceived 
by  Plato  and  Aristotle,  that  it  should  form  character  and 
that  this  should  express  itself  in  the  whole  of  man’s  life. 
“We  have  to  be  busy  and  to  go  to  war,”  says  Aristotle, 
“but  still  more  to  be  at  peace  and  in  the  enjoyment  of 
leisure,”  or,  as  Professor  Burnet  paraphrases  it,  “the  prac¬ 
tical  life  is  only  the  handmaid  of  the  speculative,  and  it 
has  ultimately  no  other  justification  than  that  it  makes 
the  higher  life  possible.”  How  far  we  are  still  from  this 
lofty  ideal  let  our  absorption  in  the^  pursuit  of  wealth  and 
ambition  testify,  still  more  the  extent  to  which  our  leisure 
is  filled  with  mean  and  sordid  pleasures,  instead  of,  as  both 
Plato  and  Aristotle  would  have  it,  with  “the  contemplation 
of  the  divinest  things  in  the  universe.” 

In  the  earlier  philosophical  systems  of  the  Roman  world 
men  sought  for  a  rule  of  life,  and  this  practical  spirit  is 
reflected  in  their  institutions,  including  their  schools,  which 
aimed  at  realizing  some  definite  purpose.  The  Roman 
boy  was  to  be  modelled  in  conformity  with  a  certain  type 
of  character,  and  fitness  for  “all  the  offices  both  private 
and  public  of  peace  or  war,”  and  this  by  a  process  of  imita¬ 
tion.  As  a  preparation  for  living  in  a  certain  limited  sense, 
the  Roman  training  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised;  it  em¬ 
phasizes  the  necessity  of  keeping  in  view  the  needs  of  this 
life.  At  the  same  time  Rome  has  contributed  little  to  the 
development  of  the  educational  idea  just  because  she  turned 
her  eyes  away  from  speculation. 

At  a  later  period  Roman  education  became  blended  with 
Greek,  and  the  dominant  philosophy  became  Neoplatonism, 
which  had  a  notable  effect  on  Christian  theology,  and  in 
particular  taught  an  asceticism  that  colored  medieval  views 
of  education.  The  teaching  of  the  church  with  regard 
to  the  flesh,  that  it  imprisons  and  wars  against  the  spirit, 
striving  to  seduce  it  from  its  allegiance  to  the  divine,  and 
with  regard  to  the  worthlessness  of  earthly  knowledge 
and  the  pride  of  intellect,  not  only  affected  the  matter  of 
the  curriculum,  leading  to  the  depreciation  of  physical 
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education  and  secular  studies,  but  also  affected  the  form, 
leading  to  the  exaltation  of  discipline  and  effort.  It  was  no 
longer  a  question  of  enabling  the  superman  to  evolve  or  of 
making  the  perfect  citizen;  that  which  is  natural  must  be 
crushed  if  the  spiritual  was  to  flourish  and  the  life  now 
became  a  strenuous  apprenticeship  for  a  life  to  come.  The 
Renaissance  swept  away  so  much  of  this  and  submerged 
the  rest  for  a  time,  but,  when  its  floodtide  began  to  ebb, 
the  rigid  pillars  of  discipline  and  effort  were  still  there. 
The  idea  was  firmly  rooted  in  the  schools  that  human  nature 
must  be  constrained,  and  that  “where  there  is  no  difficulty 
there  is  no  praise.”  The  whole  conception  of  education 
as  a  formative  process  found  a  notable  exponent  in  Locke. 

As  the  leader  of  the  English  Enlightenment,  Locke  makes 
experience  the  source  of  all  knowledge  and  claims  for  intel¬ 
lect  the  right  and  the  ability  to  try  all  facts  and  all  judg¬ 
ments;  “the  faculty  of  reason  seldom  or  never  deceives 
those  who  trust  to  it.”  It  followed  that  in  education  Locke 
became  the  apostle  of  learning  by  doing,  a  doctrine  not 
yet  fully  accepted  in  the  schools.  In  a  recent  volume 
Sir  Philip  Magnus  says,  “There  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt 
that  elementary  instruction  must  be  based  on  practical 
work,  and  must  have  an  experimental  rather  than  a  lit¬ 
erary  bias,”  and,  altho  Locke  had  in  his  eye  a  different 
kind  of  education,  he  contemplates  in  connection  with  it 
methods  entirely  similar.  Like  the  modern  writers  Locke 
was  of  the  opinion  that  “we  must  look  to  education  to  do  some¬ 
thing  more  for  us  than  to  impart  knowledge,”  and  he  was 
so  because  it  seemed  to  him  that  even  more  valuable  to 
a  boy  on  his  life  journey  are  health,  virtue,  good  breeding, 
and  wisdom.  Not  that  he  despises  knowledge,  “grateful 
to  the  understanding,  as  light  to  the  eyes,”  or  whatever 
tends  “to  set.  the  mind  right,”  but  what  the  pupil  “is  to 
receive  from  education  must  be  habits  woven  into  the  very 
principles  of  his  nature.”  These  habits — physical,  moral, 
intellectual — are  the- things  that  make  for  success,  and  are 
to  be  formed  by  precept,  example,  and  experience.  Pre¬ 
cept  carries  with  it  such  reasoning  as  children  are  capable 
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of,  having  regard^  to  their  age  and  understanding.  But 
since  to  be  able  to  reason  well  we  must  be  perfectly  trained, 
free  from  prejudice,  and  in  possession  of  all  the  facts  mani¬ 
festly  much  in  the  way  of  reasoning  can  not  be  expected 
of  children,  and  consequently  not  much  in  the  way  of 
knowledge  can  be  achieved  since  “Till  we  ourselves  see  it 
with  our  own  eyes,  and  perceive  it  by  our  own  understand¬ 
ing,  we  are  as  much  in  the  dark  and  as  void  of  knowledge 
as  before.”  Locke’s  philosophy  had  issue  in  a  body  of 
educational  doctrine  which,  within  the  limits  he  assigns 
to  himself,  the  upbringing  of  a  gentleman’s  son,  is  for  the 
most  part  singularly  sound  and  practical.  In  the  opinion 
of  Professor  Laurie  no  writer  on  education  surpasses  him. 

In  Hegel  we  find  a  philosopher  of  another  kind  and 
therefore  a  distinct  type  of  educator;  moreover  his  practical 
knowledge  was  wider;  as  private  tutor,  a  teacher  in  the 
University  of  Jena,  Rector  of  Niirneberg  Gymnasium,  and 
Professor  at  Heidelberg  and  Berlin,  he  had  a  long  experience 
of  instruction,  and  it  is  on  record  that  he  had  good  business 
faculty  and  organizing  ability,  and  was  a  successful  head¬ 
master.  A  special  interest  attaches  therefore  to  the  peda¬ 
gogy  of  a  man  that  so  united  the  speculative  with  the 
practical.  Hegel’s  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  universe 
and  his  view  of  man  as  containing  within  himself  the  po¬ 
tentiality  of  assimilation  to  the  absolute  have  their  counter¬ 
part  in  his  estimate  of  education  as  the  means  whereby 
man  is  to  rise  above  the  natural  limitations  that  clog  him 
to  the  freedom  that  only  universals  can  give,  to  that  region 
where,  no  longer  at  the  mercy  of  the  animal  impulses  and 
desires,  he  reigns  with  enlightenment,  a  moral  and  spiritual 
being.  This  is  what  St.  Paul  calls  “the  putting  off  of  the 
body  of  the  flesh  in  the  circumcision  of  Christ,”  and  the 
oppression  of  the  body  is  often  in  the  Apostle’s  mind, 
“For  we  that  are  in  this  tabernacle  do  groan,  being  bur¬ 
dened.”  Deliverance  from  the  burden,  Hegel  teaches, 
is  the  work  of  education,  a  process  not  without  pain,  wherein 
violence  must  be  done  to  natural  inclinations  and  tastes. 
So  far  from  leading  his  pupils  in  a  path  easy  and  congenial, 
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the  teacher  must  put  constraint  upon  him,  and  the  pupil 
himself  must  surrender  himself,  for  only  thru  self-abnega¬ 
tion  and  readiness  to  be  guided  and  taught  can  we  hope 
to  enter  the  universe  of  ideas.  This  may  seem  harsh 
doctrine,  one  bound  to  result  in  severe,  unsympathetic 
teaching,  but  there  is  another  side  to  it.  For  like  St.  Paul, 
Hegel  finds  in  the  inward  man  not  only  a  law  of  sin,  but  a 
law  of  the  mind,  “the  centrifugal  force  of  the  soul”  which 
drives  it 

Forward  to  the  starry  track 

Glimmering  up  the  heights  beyond  me, 

On,  and  always  on. 

Thus  while  discipline  and  effort  are  writ  large  in  Hegel’s 
theory  of  education,  it  contains,  too,  recognition  of  that  in¬ 
born  energy  whereby  in  suitable  environment  the  boy 
forms  his  own  character,  which  is  emphasized  by  Herbart. 

Herbart  has  become  a  potent  influence  in  education  very 
much  because  of  the  new  hope  he  has  brought  into  the 
schoolroom.  One  may  be  unable  to  accept  his  conception 
of  the  soul  as  “a  simple,  unchanging  being  without  any 
plurality  of  states,  activities,  or  powers,”  with  his  conse¬ 
quent  doctrine  as  to  the  growth  of  mind  and  the  activities 
of  ideas,  and  yet  be  grateful  for  the  significance  he  has 
given  to  the  right  teaching  of  the  right  things,  and  for  the 
stress  he  has  laid  upon  preserving  the  pupil’s  individuality. 
The  fusion  of  instruction  and  education,  the  possibilities 
of  character  making,  and  the  teacher’s  opportunity  and 
power  to  breed  interest  in  what  is  best  in  the  universe — 
these  are  worth  preaching  even  if  the  preacher’s  text  seems 
to  lack  sanction.  It  is  certain  that  his  views  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  world  of  thought  have  yielded  a  most  fruitful 
pedagogy. 

But  meantime  pragmatism  has  entered  the  field  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  is  proclaiming  a  new  message  to  teachers.  Her- 
bartianism,  says  Dewey,  seems  “a  schoolmaster’s  psychology, 
not  the  psychology  of  a  child.  It  is  the  natural  expression 
of  a  nation  laying  great  emphasis  upon  authority  and  upon 
the  formation  of  individual  character  in  distinct  and  recog- 
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nized  subordination  to  the  ethical  demands  made  in  war 
and  in  civil  administration  by  that  authority.  It  is  not 
the  psychology  of  a  nation  which  professes  to  believe  that 
every  individual  has  within  him  the  principle  of  authority, 
and  that  order  means  coordination,  not  subordination.” 
Thus  Dewey  as  an  exponent  of  the  pragmatic  theory  of 
truth,  “that  ideas  (which  themselves  are  but  parts  of  our 
experience)  become  true  just  in  so  far  as  they  help  us  to 
get  into  satisfactory  relations  with  other  parts  of  our  ex¬ 
perience,”  and  a  believer  in  the  pragmatic  method,  “the 
attitude  of  looking  away  from  first  things,  principles, 
‘categories,’  and  supposed  necessities,  and  of  looking 
towards  last  things,  fruits,  consequences,  facts,”  is  the 
natural  author  of  a  pedagogy  that  lays  the  teacher  alongside 
the  actual  facts  of  the  child  mind  and  asks  him  to  secure 
“in  the  school  the  conditions  of  direct  experience  and  the 
gradual  evolution  of  ideas  in  and  thru  the  constructive 
activities.”  For  Dewey  the  significance  of  interest  lies 
in  what  it  leads  to;  while  interest  is  to  have  its  immediate 
and  proximate  use,  the  teacher  must  so  handle  it  as  to  se¬ 
cure  growth  in  knowledge  and  in  efficiency.  Professor 
Findlay  seems  to  be  right  in  thinking  that  this  instrumental 
view  of  education  is  destined  to  initiate  a  “reform”  move¬ 
ment  in  the  schools  and  to  prove  once  more  the  indebted¬ 
ness  of  education  to  philosophy  and  the  consequent  need 
that  in  training  centres  students  should  be  enabled  to  see 
how  philosophy  “works”  in  a  practical  science  like  educa¬ 
tion. 


Glasgow  Provincial  Training  College 
Glasgow,  Scotland 


A.  M.  Williams 


V 

GREEK  AT  PRINCETON 
The  extensive  defection  from  Greek  in  American  colleges 
during  the  last  twenty  years  suggests  to  many  that  the 
study  of  Greek  is  hereafter  to  be  an  unimportant  and  neg¬ 
ligible  element  in  our  college  education.  No  doubt  the 
strong  utilitarian  trend  has  caused  the  defection,  and  no 
doubt  the  feeling  among  so-called  “practical”  men  has 
been  more  than  indifference.  It  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
become  hostile  and  intolerant.  And,  of  course,  if  this 
feeling  ever  has  full  sway  in  university  councils  we  may 
expect  to  see  Greek  studies  practically  supprest. 

It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  argue  with  such  men  that  this 
would  lower  the  general  intellectual  level  of  our  universities 
and  would  especially  injure  literary,  historical  and  philo¬ 
sophical  studies.  Nevertheless,  the  verdict  of  expert 
educated  opinion  ought  still  to  be  respected  here,  as  well  as 
in  regard  to  other  studies.  Happily  there  are  renewed 
signs  of  reaUzation  of  the  need  and  value  of  Greek,  as 
evidenced  in  recent  published  testimonies  of  many  pro¬ 
fessors  at  Cornell,  Amherst,  Brown,  Wesleyan  and  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  To  these  may  be  added  the  influential  and  vigor¬ 
ous  assertion  of  President  Lowell  of  Harvard  in  his  latest 
annual  report  (p.  ii),  that  “the  neglect  of  both  Classics 
and  Mathematics  as  the  principal  fields  of  a  college  edu¬ 
cation  is  as  marked  as  it  is  deplorable.” 

It  will  therefore  be  encouraging  to  those  who  believe 
in  Greek  studies  to  hear  what  has  been  the  result  in  Prince¬ 
ton  University,  where  Greek  is  prescribed  for  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree,  both  for  entrance  and  onward  to  the  middle 
of  the  Sophomore  year.  Princeton  gives  three  Bachelor’s 
degrees — in  Arts,  Letters  and  Science.  In  all  three  there 
is  the  following  common  substratum  of  prescribed  school 
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and  college  studies:  Latin,  English,  History,  Mathematics, 
Science  and  Philosophy.  Greek,  as  stated,  is  also  required 
for  the  degree  in  Arts,  but  not  in  the  other  two^ — the  omission 
of  Greek  being  offset  by  special  requirements  in  the  sciences 
and  modern  languages. 

During  the  past  academic  year,  the  first  year  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Hibben’s  administration,  the  Princeton  Faculty  was 
engaged  in  a  general  revision  of  the  undergraduate  course 
of  study,  and  without  going  into  other  general  questions 
or  into  needless  details,  it  may  be  stated  that  one  result 
of  the  revision  has  been  to  reveal  the  very  important  fact 
that  our  Bachelors  of  Arts  show  in  general  a  clear  superiority 
in  scholarship  over  candidates  for  the  other  Bachelor’s 
degrees. 

Mr.  Charles  Hodge  Jones,  the  Registrar  of  the  University, 
made  an  exhaustive  statistical  inquiry  and  compiled  tables 
showing  the  facts  in  detail  for  the  preceding  six  academic 
years  (1906-1907  to  1911-1912  inclusive)  and  recording 
the  comparative  percentages  for  all  departments  of  study 
in  regard  to  (a)  First  Group  standing  (or  highest  rank), 
(6)  average  standing,  and  (c)  failure  of  students  in  courses 
of  study. 

The  statistics,  which  were  presented  to  the  committee 
on  the  course  of  study,  are  based  on  all  undergraduate 
courses  taken  in  common  by  candidates  for  the  three 
Bachelor’s  degrees,  except  those  in  which  the  enrolment  is 
so  small  as  to  afford  no  just  basis  for  comparison.  On 
this  basis  the  comparative  record  of  candidates  for  the 
degrees  of  A.B.,  Litt.B.  and  B.S.  is  shown  in  the  following 
brief  summary  of  the  results  as  to  (a)  percentage  of  First 
Group  and  {h)  average  standing  (on  a  scale  of  i  down 
to5)- 


I. 

Department  of  Philosophy 
Sophomore  Course  201-202 

A.B. 

Litt.B.  and  B.S. 

Total  enrolment . 

.  1657 

1381 

Total  in  first  group . 

.  178 

58 

Percentage  in  first  group 

.  11% 

4% 

Average  standing . 

.  3  ■  40 

3  63 

Note:  The  returns  from  this  department  are  incomplete,  but  the  other 
recorded  courses  in  philosophy  show  similar  results. 
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2.  Department  of  History,  Politics  and  Economics 


Sophomore  Course  202 

A.B. 

Litt.B.  and  B.i 

Total  enrolment . 

648 

525 

Total  in  first  group . 

50 

26 

Percentages  in  first  group. 

7% 

4% 

Average  standing . 

332 

3  50 

Junior 

Course  301-302 

A.B. 

Litt.B. 

B.S. 

Total  enrolment . 

. . .  1093 

772 

42 

Total  in  first  group . 

83 

38 

0 

Percentage  in  first  group . . 

7% 

5% 

0% 

Average  standing . 

2.98 

3- 19 

3  25 

Junior 

Course  303-304 

Total  enrolment . 

1222 

789 

67 

Total  in  first  group . 

118 

41 

7 

Percentage  in  first  group . . 

9% 

5% 

10% 

Average  standing . 

3.18 

3  44 

3  23 

Junior 

Course  303-306 

Total  enrolment . 

...  1145 

755 

77 

Total  in  first  group . 

91 

33 

5 

Percentage  in  first  group . . 

8% 

4% 

6% 

Average  standing . 

■ • .  3  53 

3-68 

3.66 

Senior 

Course  401-402 

Total  enrolment . 

...  583 

286 

20 

Total  in  first  group . 

70 

17 

I 

Percentage  in  first  group . 

12% 

6% 

5% 

Average  standing . 

2 

3  20 

3  35 

Senior  Course  403-404 

Total  enrolment . 

996 

592 

73 

Total  in  first  group . 

136 

54 

5 

Percentage  in  first  group. 

13% 

9% 

7% 

Average  standing . 

. . .  2.92 

3  14 

3  09 

Senior 

Course  403-406 

Total  enrolment . 

...  836 

531 

34 

Total  in  first  group . 

119 

68 

4 

Percentage  in  first  group . 

13% 

12% 

11% 

Average  standing . 

2.73 

2.83 

3.26 
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Senior  Course  407-408 

A.B. 

.  382 

Litt.B. 

220 

[March 

B.S. 

10 

Total  in  first  group . 

.  53 

21 

0 

Percentage  in  first  group . 

.  13% 

9% 

0% 

Average  standing . 

.  2.92 

3-22 

4-44 

Total  enrolment . 

Senior  Course  40Q-410 
.  588 

316 

14 

Total  in  first  group . 

.  64 

10 

I 

Percentage  in  first  group. 

.  10% 

3% 

7% 

Average  standing . 

.  3-20 

3.81 

3-55 

3.  Department  of  Art  and  Archaeology 

Junior  Course  301-302 

A.B.  Litt.B. 

T otal  enrolment .  112  71 

B.S. 

12 

Total  in  first  group . 

3 

0 

Percentage  in  first  group. 

.  8% 

4% 

0% 

Average  standing . 

.  3  26 

3  29 

3-29 

Total  enrolment . 

Junior  Course  303-304 
.  158 

108 

26 

Total  in  first  group . 

.  31 

16 

3 

Percentage  in  first  group. 

.  19% 

14% 

11% 

Average  standing . 

.  2.38 

2.85 

2.55 

4-  Department  of  Classics 
(Latin  courses  only) 

Freshman  Course  103-104 

A.B.  Litt.B.  and  B.S. 

Total  enrolment .  1604  1645 

Total  in  first  group .  215  49 

Percentage  in  first  group .  13%  3% 

Average  standing .  3  •  05  3.85 

Sophomore  Course  203 

Total  enrolment .  114  365 

Total  in  first  group .  40  15 

Percentage  in  first  group .  35%  4% 

Sophomore  Course  204 

Total  enrolment .  812  345 

Total  in  first  group .  105  12 

Percentage  in  first  group .  12%  3% 

Average  standing  for  courses  203  and 

204  is .  2.70  3.57 
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5.  Department  of  Modern  Languages 

(Germanic  Section) 

Sophomore  Course  203-204 
A.B. 

Litt.B.  and  B.S. 

Total  enrolment . 

.  481 

484 

Total  in  first  group . 

.  64 

23 

Percentage  in  first  group 

.  13% 

4% 

Average  standing . 

.  2.80 

3-51 

Junior  Course  301-302 
A.B. 

Litt.B. 

B.S. 

Total  enrolment . 

.  212 

127 

56 

Total  in  first  group . 

.  29 

10 

3 

Percentage  in  first  group 

1 1  or 

.  13/0 

8% 

5% 

Average  standing . 

.  2.66 

314 

336 

Total  enrolment . 

Junior  Course  303-304 

.  118 

68 

21 

Total  in  first  group . 

.  18 

7 

0 

Percentage  in  first  group 

.  15% 

10% 

0% 

Average  standing . 

.  2.85 

2.83 

3  48 

Total  enrolment . 

Senior  Course  401-402 

.  54 

43 

6 

Total  in  first  group . 

.  25 

8 

0 

Percentage  in  first  group 

.  46% 

18% 

0% 

Average  standing . 

2.70 

3.15 

Total  enrolment . 

(Romanic  Section) 

Sophomore  Course  203-204 
A.B. 

.  627 

Litt.B.  and  B.i 

784 

Total  in  first  group . 

.  59 

75 

Percentage  in  first  group 

.  9% 

9% 

Average  standing . 

3  •  26 

3-44 

Junior  Course  301-302 
A.B. 

Litt.B. 

B.S. 

Total  enrolment . 

.  224 

168 

23 

Total  in  first  group . 

.  35 

13 

2 

Percentage  in  first  group , 

.  15% 

7% 

8% 

Average  standing . 

.  2.79 

306 

3.08 

Total  enrolment . 

Junior  Course  303-306 
.  138 

40 

1 1 

Total  in  first  group . 

.  19 

I 

0 

Percentage  in  first  group , 

.  13% 

2% 

0% 

Average  standing . 

.  2.89 

3-30 

3-55 
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Junior  Course  307-308 


A.B. 

Litt.B. 

B.S. 

Total  enrolment . 

.  227 

122 

22 

Total  in  first  group . 

.  21 

5 

2 

Percentage  in  first  group 

.  9% 

A  or 

4  /o 

8% 

Average  standing . 

.  3-22 

3  42 

3-31 

6. 

Department  of  English 

Freshman  Course  1 01-102 

A.B. 

Litt.B. 

B.S. 

Total  enrolment . 

.  1604 

1626 

748 

Total  in  first  group . 

.  207 

1 10 

27 

Percentage  in  first  group. 

.  13% 

7% 

4% 

Average  standing . 

.  2.93 

3.58 

3.58 

Sophomore  Course  201 

A.B. 

Litt.B.  and  B.! 

Total  enrolment . 

.  624 

595 

Total  in  first  group . 

.  87 

37 

Percentage  in  first  group. 

.  14% 

6% 

Average  standing . 

.  2.81 

00 

Junior  Course  301-302 

A.B. 

Litt.B. 

B.S. 

Total  enrolment . 

.  792 

475 

51 

Total  in  first  group . 

.  108 

23 

2 

Percentage  in  first  group. 

.  13% 

5% 

4% 

Average  standing . 

.  2.58 

317 

317 

Junior  Course  303-304 

Total  enrolment . 

.  226 

157 

23 

Total  in  first  group . 

.  68 

24 

5 

Percentage  in  first  group, 

.  29% 

15% 

21% 

Average  standing . 

.  2.32 

2 . 76 

2 . 76 

Senior  Course  401-402 

Total  enrolment . 

.  346 

239 

29 

Total  in  first  group . 

.  70 

24 

4 

Percentage  in  first  group 

.  20% 

10% 

14% 

Average  standing . 

2.47 

2.81 

2.81 

Senior  Course  403-404 

Total  enrolment . 

.  1 108 

566 

93 

Total  in  first  group . 

.  168 

41 

7 

Percentage  in  first  group 

.  15% 

7% 

tOT 

7  /o 

Average  standing . 

.  2.65 

2,91 

317 
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7.  Department  of  Mathematics 

Freshman  Course  loi-ioj 
A.B. 


Total  enrolment .  894 

Total  in  first  group .  88 

Percentage  in  first  group .  10% 

Average  standing .  3  -45 


Litt.B.  and  B.S. 

963 

81 

8% 

3-45 


Freshman  Course  107-108 


Total  enrolment .  803 

Total  in  first  group .  76 

Percentage  in  first  group .  9% 

Average  standing .  3  87 


1366 

126 


9% 

3  76 


Sophomore  Course  201-202 


Total  enrolment .  184 

Total  in  first  group .  17 

Percentage  in  first  group .  9% 

Average  standing .  3-9i 


510 

41 

8% 

3-97 


In  junior  and  senior  courses  in  mathematics  the  enrol¬ 
ment  is  small.  In  these  courses  the  A.B.  candidates  are 
generally  superior  to  the  others  in  the  percentage  in  first 
group  and  in  general  average. 

8  Department  of  Physics 


Same  course  | 

Freshman  Course  101-102 

Sophomore  Course  201-202 

A.B. 

Litt.B.  and  B.l 

Total  enrolment . 

.  1489 

1449 

Total  in  first  group . 

77 

Percentage  in  first  group 

.  7% 

5% 

Average  standing . 

.  3  89 

3  93 

Junior  Course  301-302 

A.B. 

Litt.B. 

B.S. 

Total  enrolment . 

.  84 

17 

II2 

Total  in  first  group . 

.  18 

3 

28 

Percentage  in  first  group .  21% 

18% 

25% 

Average  standing . 

.  2.51 

2.77 

2.41 

In  the  two  senior  courses  in  physics  the  enrolment  is 
small.  In  these,  two  courses  the  A.B.  candidates  are  ahead 
in  average  standing,  and  in  the  percentage  in  first  group 
in  one  course.  In  the  other  course  the  B.S.  candidates 
are  ahead  in  percentage  in  first  group. 
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Department  of  Chemistry 
Sophomore  Course  201-20 


A.B. 


Litt.B.  and  B.S. 


Percentage  in  first  group. 
Average  standing . 


Total  enrolment. . . 

Total  in  first  group . 

Percentage  in  first  group . 
Average  standing . 


Total  enrolment . 

Total  in  first  group . 

Percentage  in  first  group. 
Average  standing . 


448 

607 

.  41 

56 

9% 

9% 

3.71 

3  60 

Course  301-302 

A.B. 

Litt.B. 

B.S. 

42 

9 

82 

5 

2 

16 

12% 

22% 

19% 

3 .29 

3-25 

3-25 

Course  303-304 

,  . . .  80 

22 

126 

. . . .  11 

1 

21 

. . .  .  13% 

4% 

16% 

-  313 

3  03 

3  03 

In  the  three  senior  courses  in  chemistry,  the  enrolment 
is  small.  In  two  of  these  courses  the  A.B.  candidates^are 
ahead  on  average  standing  and  in  percentage  in  first  group. 


10.  Department  of  Geology 

Junior  Course  301-302 

A.B.  Litt.B. 

Tota  enrolment .  233  168 

Total  in  first  group .  31  8 

Percentage  in  first  group .  13%  4% 

Average  standing .  2.62  2.77 

Junior  Course  303-304 

Total  enrolment .  31  20 

Total  in  first  group .  6  i 

Percentage  in  first  group .  19%  5% 

Average  standing .  2.68  3.12 


B.S. 

91 

22 

24% 

2.35 


40 

3 

7% 
3. II 


In  the  two  senior  courses  the  enrolment  is  small.  In 
both  courses  the  A.B.  candidates  are  ahead  in  percentage 
in  first  group  and  in  general  average. 

In  the  three  senior  courses  in  biology  the  enrolment  is 
small.  In  one  coimse  the  A.B.  candidates  are  ahead  in 
percentage  in  first  group  and  in  average  standing,  and  in 
two  comses  are  below  the  other  students. 
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II.  Department  of  Biology 
Junior  Course  301-302 


A.B. 

Litt.B. 

B.S. 

Total  enrolment . 

.  134 

46 

76 

Total  in  first  group . 

9 

3 

Percentage  in  first  group. 

.  11% 

18% 

3% 

Average  standing . 

.  2.77 

3.36 

2.92 

Junior  Course  303-304 

Total  enrolment . 

.  56 

3 

49 

Total  in  first  group . 

.  13 

0 

3 

Percentage  in  first  group . 

.  23% 

0% 

6% 

Average  standing . 

.  2.82 

2.66 

3-52 

12.  Extra-Departmental 

Courses 

Junior 

Astronomy 
Course  301  (First 

Term) 

A.B. 

Litt.B. 

B.S. 

Total  enrolment . 

.  81 

85 

27 

Total  in  first  group . 

.  14 

8 

7 

Percentage  in  first  group . 

.  17% 

9% 

25% 

Junior  Course  302  (Second  Term) 

Total  enrolment . . 

.  8 

9 

Total  in  first  group . 

.  5 

3 

Percentage  in  first  group. 

.  62% 

33% 

Average  standing  (both  terms) .  2.33 

Physical  Geography 
Junior  Course  302 

2.63 

Total  enrolment . 

.  359 

277 

Total  in  first  group . 

.  31 

30 

Percentage  in  first  group . 

.  8% 

10% 

Average  standing . 

.  2.94 

Biblical  Literatihib 
Senior  Course  403-404 

2.95 

Total  enrolment . 

.  69 

37 

Total  in  first  group . 

.  8 

5 

Percentage  in  first  group. 

.  11% 

13% 

Average  standing . . 

.  2.61 

3.39 

3 

2 

66% 

2.30 


72 

8 

11% 

2.93 


9 


11% 

3-39 


The  results  in  the  extra-departmental  com-ses  are  accord¬ 
ingly  as  follows: 
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In  junior  astronomy  301-302  the  B.S.  candidates  are 
ahead  in  percentage  in  first  group,  and  very  slightly  ahead 
in  average  standing.  The  A.B.  candidates  come  next. 

In  junior  physical  geography  302  the  B.S.  and  Titt.B. 
candidates  lead  slightly  in  percentage  in  first  group.  The 
average  is  practically  a  tie. 

In  senior  Biblical  literature  403-404  the  Litt.B.  candi¬ 
dates  have  a  slight  lead  over  the  others  in  percentage  in 
first  group  and  the  A.B.  candidates  have  a  decided  lead  in 
average  standing. 

The  total  summarized  result  is  as  follows:  Apart  from 
three  insignificant  exceptions  in  detail,  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  all  the  considerably  attended 
courses  taken  in  common  with  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Letters  and  Bachelor  of  Science  are  in  the  lead 
of  the  others  both  in  the  percentage  of  first-group  men 
(the  highest  standing)  and  also  in  average  standing  in  all 
such  courses  in  philosophy,  history,  politics,  economics, 
art  and  archaeology,  Latin,  German,  French  and  English. 
In  this  class  of  courses  in  mathematics  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  practically  tie  the  others,  in  phys¬ 
ics  they  lead  in  one  course  and  in  the  other  come  second  to 
the  Bachelors  of  Science;  in  chemistry  they  . fall  behind 
slightly;  in  geology  they  do  slightly  better  than  the  others 
and  in  biology  just  about  as  well  as  the  others. 

It  should  be  added  here  that  the  Registrar’s  records  also 
show  that  in  the  advanced  electives  of  senior  year  (so  far 
as  taken  in  common)  the  A.B.  condidates  lead  in  every 
course  in  mathematics,  have  a  slight  advantage  in  physics, 
a  clear  lead  in  chemistry,  a  slight  lead  in  geology,  and  are 
somewhat  behind  the  others  in  biology.  Thus  by  the  end 
of  senior  year  the  A.B.  students  on  the  whole  go  ahead  of 
the  others  in  the  sciences,  except  in  biology. 

Taking  last  of  all,  the  three  scattering  extra-departmental 
courses,  we  find  that  the  A.B.  candidates  are  slightly 
behind  the  B.S.  students  in  astronomy.  In  physical 
geography  the  average  standing  is  practically  a  tie  for  all 
and  the  A.B.  candidates  are  slightly  behind  in  first-group 
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standing.  In  Biblical  literature  the  A.B.  candidates  have 
a  decided  lead  in  average  standing  and  the  Litt.B.  candi¬ 
dates  have  a  slight  lead  in  percentage  of  first-group  men. 

Most  briefly,  then,  the  A.B.  candidates  have  maintained 
a  clear  lead  over  all  others  in  all  the  humanistic  subjects 
and  in  the  sciences  they  have  at  least  fairly  tied  and  some¬ 
times  have  led  the  others  in  the  departments  of  mathematics, 
physics  and  geology,  and  have  not  done  so  well  in  chemistry 
and  biology,  tho  in  the  advanced  senior  courses  in  chemistry 
they  take  the  lead  at  the  end. 

The  B.S.  candidates  on  the  whole  come  next  after  the  A.B. 
candidates  and  in  a  few  courses  surpass  them.  The  Litt.B. 
candidates  as  a  rule  come  third.  It  is  the  A.B.  candidates 
alone  who  have  had  a  general  and  widely  sustained  lead  in 
scholarship  in  Princeton  during  the  last  six  years  (1907- 
1912). 

Thus  far  we  have  been  dealing  with  positive  results  in 
the  way  of  undergraduate  scholarly  achievement.  It  is 
well  to  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  if  only  to  reveal 
the  fact  that  this  superiority  of  A.B.  candidates  has  not 
been  due  to  severity  of  discipline  or  remorseless  weeding 
out  of  A.B.  students  as  compared  with  the  others.  The 
statistics  of  “dropping”  for  deficiency  in  studies  during 
the  years  in  question  are  as  follows : 

Percentage  of  Students  Dropped 
iQod-igoy  to  IQI1-IQ12  inclusive 

A.B.  Litt.B.  and  B.S. 


1907  .  6%  7% 

1908  .  8%  8% 

1909  .  5%  9% 

1910  .  6%  9% 

1911  .  4%  9% 

1912  .  6%  8% 

Average  percentage  for  6  years .  6%  8% 


It  thus  appears  that  while’  the  difference  in  percentage  of 
“dropping”  is  not  great,  the  A.B.  students  as  a  class  needed 
less  “dropping”  than  did  the  others. 

It  has  been  possible  to  present  these  definite  results  be¬ 
cause  it  was  possible  to  separate  clearly  the  candidates  for 
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the  three  Bachelor’s  degrees  without  confusion.  The  facts 
are  clear.  The  best  educational  results  are  obtained  in 
Princeton  more  generally  and  more  surely  from  the  A.B. 
students  with  the  prescribed  training  in  which  Greek  is  a 
characteristic  and  essential  part,  than  from  the  others. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  leaving  out  Greek  and  Tatin,  but  of 
leaving  out  Greek — for  all  our  candidates  for  any  Bachelor’s 
degree  have  Latin  and  have  it  in  practically  the  same  amount 
—as  well  as  substantially  the  same  prescribed  amount  in 
mathematics,  science  and  philosophy.  Let  “practical” 
men  who  are  open-minded  study  these  recent  practical 
results  and  ask  themselves  squarely  these  questions:  Why 
oppose  a  type  of  education  which  is  producing  such  good 
results?  Why  not  stop,  once  for  all,  the  ignorant  clamor 
against  Greek  studies?  And  why  not  maintain  and  strengthen 
the  one  type  of  college  curriculum  which  our  experience 
thus  far  indicates  is  the  only  definite  type  we  may  expect 
to’surpass  the  others? 


The  Graduate  College 
Princeton  University 


Andrew  F.  West 


VI 

ACADEMIC  FREEDOM! 

In  the  history  of  universities  academic  freedom  means  the 
right  to  search  for  truth  unhampered  by  shackles  of  political, 
religious,  or  scientific  beliefs  and  opinions.  A  true  uni¬ 
versity  is  conceivable  in  no  other  atmosphere  than  that  of 
freedom.  If  certain  preconceived  views  must  be  taught 
and  if  certain  preconceived  opinions  must  be  held,  then  the 
institution  whose  teachers  are  so  restricted  is  not  a  univer¬ 
sity.  It  may,  nevertheless,  be  a  useful  educational  agency 
or  a  helpful  factor  in  social  improvement,  but  it  is  not,  and 
can  not  be,  a  university,  and  should  not  be  permitted  to  bear 
the  university  name. 

The  tenure  of  office  of  a  university  teacher  must,  therefore, 
be  quite  independent  of  his  views  on  political,  religious,  or 
scientific  subjects.  In  his  seeking  for  truth  he  is  entitled  to 
be  free  to  follow  wherever  his  intelligence  and  his  conscience 
may  lead,  and  he  must  not  be  forbidden  to  break  out  new 
paths  or  persecuted  if  he  does  so.  On  the  other  hand,  free¬ 
dom  imposes  responsibility,  and  there  are  distinct  limitations 
upon  university  teachers  which  ought  to  be  self-imposed. 
Academic  freedom  has  been  won  at  a  great  cost  and  it  has 
produced  noble  results,  but  is  open  to  grave  abuse.  The 
limitations  upon  a  university  teacher  are  those  imposed  by 
common  morality,  common  sense,  common  loyalty,  and  a 
decent  respect  for  the  opinions  of  mankind.  A  teacher  or 
investigator  who  offends  against  common  morality  has  de¬ 
stroyed  his  academic  usefulness,  whatever  may  be  his  in¬ 
tellectual  attainments.  A  teacher  who  offends  against  the 
plain  dictates  of  common  sense  is  in  like  situation.  A 
teacher  who  can  not  give  to  the  institution  which  maintains 

^  Written  for  the  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Public  Ledger,  January  13,  1914. 
Reprinted  by  permission 
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him  common  loyalty  and  that  kind  of  service  which  loyalty 
implies  ought  not  to  be  retained  thru  fear  of  clamor  of 
criticism.  Moreover,  a  university  teacher  owes  a  decent 
respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind.  Men  who  feel  that  their 
personal  convictions  require  them  to  treat  the  mature  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  civilized  world  without  respect  or  with  active  con¬ 
tempt  may  well  be  given  an  opportunity  to  do  so  from  pri¬ 
vate  station  and  without  the  added  influence  and  prestige 
of  a  university’s  name. 

It  is  much  easier,  however,  to  state  these  fundamental 
principles  than  to  apply  them  in  specific  cases;  for  the  an¬ 
swers  that  are  made  when  the  application  of  these  prin¬ 
ciples  is  urged  are  so  specious,  and  the  appeals  to  prejudice 
that  follow  are  all  so  plausible,  that  to  apply  these  principles 
requires  courage  no  less  than  wisdom.  No  university  can 
long  maintain  its  position  if  its  official  action  appears  to  be 
guided  by  prejudice  and  narrowness  of  vision.  Nevertheless, 
the  historical  development  of  the  human  race  can  hardly 
be  wholly  without  significance,  and  there  must  be  some 
reasonable  presumption  that  what  has  been  and  is  need  not 
always  take  a  subordinate  and  inferior  place  to  that  which 
is  proposed  for  the  immediate  future  but  is  as  yet  untested 
and  untried. 

Most  abuses  of  academic  freedom  are  due  simply  to  bad 
manners  and  to  lack  of  ordinary  tact  and  judgment.  In 
order  to  prove  that  one  is  individually  free  it  is  not  necessary 
to  be  an  ass  or  to  use  violent  and  insulting  language  toward 
those  with  whom  one  is  not  in  agreement.  It  ought  not  to 
escape  notice  that  questions  of  academic  freedom  are  fre¬ 
quently  involved  with  other  issues.  For  example,  if  in  the 
present  state  of  public  opinion  there  happened  to  be  a 
teacher  in  a  university  school  of  law  who  was  inadequate  to 
his  task,  who  did  not  properly  prepare  his  work,  or  who 
neglected  it,  it  would  only  be  possible  to  remove  him  from 
office  or  to  make  other  change  in  his  status  if  he  happened 
to  be  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat.  If  he  were  a  Progressive 
and  had  supported  the  proposals  for  the  recall  of  the  judges 
and  the  recall  of  judicial  decision^,  both  the  newspapers 
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and  the  general  public  would  assume,  assert  and  reiterate 
that  such  a  teacher  had  been  punished  because  of  his  political 
opinions.  There  might  be  no  basis  whatever  for  such  a 
conclusion,  but,  nevertheless,  it  would  be  drawn;  and  this 
fact  is  just  now  as  secure  a  protection  to  any  such  teacher 
as  the  highest  type  of  competence  would  be. 

There  is  not  now,  and  there  never  has  been,  any  body  of 
public  opinion,  either  within  a  university  or  in  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large,  which  will  sustain  the  displacement  of  a 
teacher  either  in  school,  in  college,  or  in  university,  simply 
because  he  can  not  teach.  If  he  is  a  person  of  good  moral 
character,  of  reasonable  industry  and  of  inoffensive  person¬ 
ality  his  place  is  perfectly  secure,  no  matter  what  havoc  he 
may  make  in  the  classroom.  It  is  this  inequitable  security 
of  tenure,  the  like  of  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
calling,  that  attracts  to  the  teaching  profession  and  holds 
in  it,  despite  its  modest  pecuniary  rewards,  so  much  medi¬ 
ocrity.  This  is  not  so  much  a  condition  to  be  criticized  as  a 
fact  to  be  reckoned  with.  The  bearing  of  this  fact  upon 
the  question  of  academic  freedom  is  that  an  inefficient 
teacher  is  the  more  safely  protected  according  as  his  views 
in  matters  political  and  religious  are  unconventional.  He 
can  then  raise  the  question  of  academic  freedom  if  his  skill 
or  capacity  as  a  teacher  is  criticized,  and  the  whole  commu¬ 
nity  will  rally  to  his  support. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  this  question  of  academic  free¬ 
dom  is  not  so  simple  as  at  first  appears.  It  is  confused  and 
confounded  with  many  other  issues,  and  one  of  those  issues 
is  the  capacity  or  incapacity  of  a  given  scholar  to  behave 
like  a  gentleman.  In  Columbia  University  there  is  but  one 
rule  of  order  for  the  government  of  teachers  and  students 
alike.  That  rule  is  that  each  member  of  the  University  is 
presumed  to  be  a  gentleman  and  is  expected  to  conduct  him¬ 
self  as  such.  With  a  simple,  easily  comprehended  principle 
such  as  this,  no  elaborate  code  of  regulations  for  the  control 
of  teachers  or  for  the  government  of  students  is  necessary. 
The  observance  of  this  simple  rule  would  cause  the  quick 
disappearance  of  almost  every  charge  that  academic  free- 
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dom  is  in  danger.  A  gentleman  measures  his  public  utter¬ 
ance  and  bears  himself  with  tolerance  and  kindliness  toward 
those  who  are  otherwise  minded.  A  gentleman  understands 
that  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  expedient  to  teach  to  the 
young  everything  which  the  experience  and  reflection  of 
an  older  man  may  have  taught  him  to  believe.  A  gentle¬ 
man  has  some  appreciation  of  historic  values  and  a  sense 
of  proportion.  He  knows  how  to  use  the  rich  gift  of  free¬ 
dom  without  divesting  himself  of  a  high  sense  of  responsi- 
bihty  for  that  use.  The  universities  of  the  world,  and,  in 
particular,  the  leading  universities  of  the  United  States, 
offer  abundant  illustrations  of  scholars  who  hold  views  on 
fundamental  questions  that  are  quite  at  variance  with  those 
in  authority  about  them  and  who  are  yet  as  secure  and  as 
contented  in  their  tenure  of  academic  office  as  it  is  possible 
for  men  to  be.  They  enjoy  academic  freedom,  but  they 
enjoy  it  like  gentlemen.  This  is  the  crux  of  the  whole 
matter. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler 

Columbia  University 


VII 

DISCUSSION 

PROF.  BEYER  AND  THE  WOMAN  QUESTION 

Professor  Beyer,  in  the  January  number  of  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Review,  makes  a  serious  charge  against  woman 
suffrage  and  against  the  feminist  movement  in  general.  He 
bases  his  charge  on  the  philosophy  of  Henri  Bergson.  If  Berg¬ 
son  is  right,  then,  according  to  Professor  Beyer,  the  feminists 
are  wrong,  wrong  to  the  appalling  extent  of  trying  to  unravel 
the  thread  of  evolution  millions  of  years.  Bergson  tells  us 
that  the  human  race  has  two  sources  of  knowledge,  instinct 
and  intelligence.  Instinct  knows  life  itself,  but  can  not  tell 
what  it  knows.  Intelligence  is  fitted  to  deal  with  the  exter¬ 
nal  world  and  can  tell  what  it  knows,  but  it  does  not  know 
life  itself.  Professor  Beyer,  not  Bergson,  is  responsible 
for  the  statement  that  “women  have  a  corner  on  instinct.” 
He  assumes  that  if  the  feminists  have  their  way,  all  woman¬ 
kind  will  in  the  end  go  out  into  the  world  to  compete  with 
men  in  political,  professional  and  commercial  pursuits,  the 
home,  woman’s  natural  sphere,  will  be  deserted,  and  woman 
will  lose  for  herself  and  for  the  race  the  source  of  the  deepest 
knowledge  of  life,  instinct. 

This  is  truly  a  picture  of  a  cold  and  unmothered  world. 
But  is  not  Professor  Beyer  needlessly  alarmed?  Is  it  not 
possible  that,  since  he  is  not  in  the  feminist  movement,  he, 
with  his  mere  masculine  intellect,  has  been  obliged  to  look 
on  from  the  outside,  and  has  failed  to  comprehend  the  new 
woman?  She  is  quite  as  little  to  be  understood  from  the 
outside  as  was  ever  the  old  woman  in  all  her  glory. 

Professor  Beyer  is  guilty  of  a  slight  inconsistency  when 
he  speaks  in  the  earlier  paragraphs  of  his  article  of  the 
popular  demand  for  sex  equality  in  politics,  in  business,  and 
•  everywhere,  and  calls  the  militant  suffragist  movement 
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non-intelligent  (that  is,  instinctive),  while  in  a  later  para¬ 
graph  he  declares  that  it  is  only  a  few  women  of  hypertro¬ 
phied  intellects  who  demand  the  vote,  and  that  the  great 
majority  of  women,  instinct  ruled,  do  not  care  a  snap  of 
their  fingers  for  the  ballot. 

No  one  who  understands  the  feminist  movement  or  who 
knows  the  soul  of  a  real  new  woman  would  make  the  mistake 
of  supposing  that  the  modern  woman  is  fighting  for  the  vote, 
for  education  and  for  economic  freedom,  because  she  wants 
to  be  a  man.  That  idea  is  the  invention  of  masculine  in¬ 
telligence.  Woman  is  fighting  today,  as  she  has  fought  all 
the  way  up  to  the  ages,  for  freedom  to  be  a  woman.  She, 
not  man,  knows  what  a  woman  ought  to  be.  Man  has 
blinded  himself  because  he  has  demanded  that  woman  is 
his  possession.  Anyone  who  supposes  that  woman  is  free 
today  to  live  her  woman’s  life  by  her  own  best  instincts, 
does  not  know  the  conditions  under  which  women  live. 

Women’s  sphere  is  the  home.  Granted,  gladly.  But 
that  no  longer  means  that  woman’s  sphere  lies  within  the 
four  walls  of  her  own  house.  There  is  not  a  phase  of  home¬ 
making  in  our  complex  modern  life  that  does  not  bring  a 
woman  into  contact  with  the  business  of  the  outside  world. 
It  is  her  duty  to  see  that  her  household  has  wholesome  food. 
This  means  dealing  with  the  beef  trust,  the  ice  trust,  the 
milk  trust,  the  health  board,  the  makers  of  the  pure  food 
laws.  It  is  her  duty  to  educate  her  little  children.  She  is 
then  concerned  with  educational  boards  and  commissions, 
with  the  sanitation  of  schoolhouses,  with  the  laws  regulating 
immigration,  and  the  treatment  of  contagious  diseases.  In 
a  word,  her  feminine  duties  bring  her  into  direct  contact 
with  big  “business ”  and  politics.  The  problems  of  the  home 
can  not  be  settled  by  the  individual  woman,  wwking  for 
her  own  husband,  her  own  home,  her  own  children.  They 
can  only  be  solved  by  all  women-  and  men — working  to¬ 
gether  for  all  homes  and  all  children.  This  means  not  less 
motherhood,  but  broader  motherhood,  for  women.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  women  who  have  no  children  are  doing  mother- work 
in  the  world  for  everybody’s  children.  No  mother  heart 
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will  be  afraid  of  the  ballot  if  with  it  she  can  bring  about 
better  conditions  for  the  coming  generations. 

Woman  is  demanding  that  she  be  free  to  marry  the  man 
of  her  choice,  free  to  rear  beautiful,  healthy  children  in 
happy  homes.  A  woman  is  not  free  to  choose  her  mate  so 
long  as  she  must  choose  someone.  So  long  as  home-making 
in  the  narrow  sense  is  the  only  occupation  open  to  her,  she 
is  forced  to  marry.  Therefore  she  must  have  the  possibility 
of  useful  labor  and  self-support  until  she  meets  the  man  she 
wishes  to  marry. 

No  intelligent  person  contends  today  that  woman  knows 
by  instinct  alone  how  to  conduct  a  home  and  bring  up 
children.  These  duties  involve  dealings  with  the  external 
world  which  can  be  carried  on  only  by  trained  intelligence. 
Therefore,  whether  a  woman  is  to  work  for  the  home  di¬ 
rectly,  or  indirectly  thru  some  business  or  profession,  she 
must  be  free  to  choose  the  education  that  will  fit  her  for  her 
work. 

Intelligence  is  fitted  to  deal  with  the  external  world  and 
can  speak  whereof  it  knows.  But,  alas,  it  sometimes  speaks 
whereof  it  does  not  know.  The  oracles  of  the  woman  move¬ 
ment  are  not  the  men  who  stand  off  and  look  on,  but  the 
best  type  of  women  who  are  a  part  of  that  movement. 
Those  women  know  that  they  are  not  trying  to  be  men,  and 
they  do  not  believe  that  they  are  trying  to  unravel  the  thread 
of  evolution.  The  form  the  struggle  is  taking  just  now — 
the  demand  for  the  ballot,  for  professional  education,  for 
economic  freedom,  these  women  are  intelligent  enough  to 
know  and  explain.  Deep  from  within  them  comes  the  im¬ 
pulse,  the  push,  toward  freedom — that  is  instinctive,  and 
perhaps  only  the  men  who  have  kept  some  vestige  of  womanly 
instinct  can  sympathize  and  help.  Will  not  the  rest 
stand  back  and  trust  woman’s  instinct  to  bring  her  and  them 
out  safe  at  last? 

Professor  Beyer  apparently  overlooks  the  point  made  by 
Bergson  that  it  is  not  to  pure  instinct,  but  to  instinct  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  push  of  intelligence  into  intuition,  that  we 
must  look  for  the  interpretation  of  life’s  deepest  secrets. 
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Does  this  not  imply  that  even  woman  must  use  her  intellect 
if  she  is  to  keep  what  Professor  Beyer  considers  her  unique 
source  of  knowledge?  Does  anyone  honestly  doubt  that 
woman’s  nature  will  deepen  and  her  intuition  grow  keener 
as  she  enters  into  the  broader  life  of  the  world  and  helps  to 
solve  the  big  problems  of  society? 

The  world  of  women  do  not  want  to  vote,  they  are  asleep, 
but  there  are  signs  of  waking,  and  is  not  the  desire  to  sleep 
on  indefinitely  a  mark  of  vegetable  torpor?  Bergson  him¬ 
self  points  out  that  the  animals  who  have  evolved  have 
thrown  off  their  protective  coverings  and  taken  the  danger¬ 
ous  way.  The  way  of  the  new  woman  is  full  of  danger,  of 
risks,  but  it  is  the  way  of  growth. 

Anne  Burton  Hamman 

Mechanics  Institute 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


VIII 

REVIEWS 

The  Rhodes  Scholarships — By  George  R.  Parkin.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  1912.  260  p.  $2.00. 

The  immediate  purpose  of  the  present  book,  as  the  author 
— the  organizing  secretary  of  the  Rhodes  Scholarship 
Trust — states  in  his  preface,  is  the  practical  one  of  conveying 
much  needed  information  to  teachers,  to  candidates  for 
the  scholarships,  and  to  committees  of  selection  with  re¬ 
gard  to  conditions  at  hand  in  the  whole  matter  of  the  Rhodes 
vScholarships — the  ideal  conception  in  the  mind  of  their 
founder,  the  interpretation  by  the  trustees  of  the  will 
thru  which  they  were  provided,  and  the  system  of  selec¬ 
tion  of  candidates  that  has  resulted.  The  book  contains, 
to  carry  out  its  purpose,  a  life  of  Cecil  Rhodes  that  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  within  a  short  compass  that  has  yet 
been  written,  with  the  reasons  for  the  selection  of  Oxford 
as  the  particular  instrument  for  carrying  out  the  purposes 
he  had  in  view,  and  the  responsibilities  that  are  assumed 
to  the  university,  and  incidentally  to  himself,  by  the  Scholar 
thus  selected  to  membership  within  it.  Two  of  the  most 
attractive  chapters  in  the  book  are  by  Mr.  F.  J,  Wylie, 
who  has  had  from  the  beginning  the  direct  administration 
of  the  Trust  in  Oxford,  and  who  writes  here,  out  of  abundant 
experience,  of  the  university  system  and  its  effects  upon 
the  Rhodes  Scholar,  and  on  the  social  side  of  Oxford  student 
life.  The  volume  is,  accordingly,  a  handbook,  better 
than  any  that  has  hitherto  been  compiled  and  fuller  along 
the  lines  of  suggestion  of  purpose  and  result,  of  the  Rhodes 
Scholarships,  that  should  have  careful  consideration  and 
wide  currency.  As  the  author  points  out,  it  is  particularly 
desirable  at  this  time  to  call  renewed  attention  to  the  proper 
conditions  that  should  be  at  hand  in  the  selection  of  Scholars, 
which  are  apparently  still  ill  understood  by  committees  of 
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award,  or  are  ignored  by  them.  To  attain  the  best  results 
under  the  system  as  it  is  in  force,  it  is  also  necessary  to 
give  fuller  publicity  to  teachers  and  to  students  alike 
thruout  the  country,  to  the  habits  of  mind  and  body  that 
should  be  possest  by  a  Rhodes  Scholar,  to  the  opportunities 
held  out  to  him  by  Oxford  for  further  study,  and  to  the  new 
conditions  of  college  life  which  will  meet  him  and  which 
he  should  meet  in  an  intelligent  spirit  of  their  true  significance. 
The  whole  is  most  carefully  and  convincingly  done,  and 
the  book  is  not  only  of  value  for  the  purpose  of  enlighten¬ 
ment  as  to  the  inception  of  the  Trust,  its  history,  its  aims, 
its  problems,  the  opportunities  it  offers,  and  its  methods 
of  administration,  but  it  is  by  far  the  best  presentation  that 
has  been  made  of  the  actual  working  of  a  great  educational 
movement  that  is  destined  to  play,  in  the  long  run,  a  vastly 
important  part  in  the  life  of  the  nations  with  which  it  is 
concerned. 

The  first  appointments  to  Rhodes  Scholarships  were 
made  to  take  effect  in  October,  1903;  the  scheme  has, 
therefore,  now  been  in  force  for  nine  years,  and  the  Scholars 
have  already  numbered  nearly  seven  hundred.  It  is, 
accordingly,  possible  to  form  an  intelligent  opinion  at  the 
present  time  of  the  system  as  an  actual  condition  whose 
theoretical  stage  is  past  and  which  has  fairly  definite  re¬ 
sults  to  show  of  its  operation. 

On  the  whole  it  has  abundantly  justified  itself.  As 
Mr.  Wylie  says  in  his  admirable  chapter  on  the  social  side 
of  Oxford  life,  in  the  face  of  wide  differences  of  ability,  of 
temperament,  of  interests,  and  of  early  associations  on  the 
part  of  the  Scholars,  it  can  only  be  a  matter  of  surprize  how 
seldom  Rhodes’  faith  in  the  reality  of  the  complex  influences 
of  Oxford  has  been  misplaced,  for,  so  far  as  he  was  con¬ 
cerned,  the  matter  was  thruout  an  experiment  in  influences. 

Oxford  was  wisely  selected  by  Rhodes,  after  Edinburgh 
had  been  considered,  largely  on  account  of  its  being  a  resi¬ 
dential  university,  and  because  of  the  closer  influence  which 
the  college  within  the  university — characteristic  of  the 
organization  of  Oxford,  where  the  college  is  both  the  aca- 
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demic  and  the  social  unit— can  exercise  tipon  the  student. 
How  great  this  influence  has  been  upon  the  Rhodes  Scholars, 
and  particularly  upon  the  American  Rhodes  Scholars, 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine.  In  many  cases  it  has 
been  undeniable  and  the  American  Rhodes  Scholar  has 
received  a  bent,  and  often  in  the  particular  direction  that 
Cecil  Rhodes  had  in  mind,  that  will  shape  him  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  In  other  instances  this  influence  has  neither 
been  great  nor  lasting — a  fact  due  not  so  much  to  the  in¬ 
fluences  themselves  as  to  the  individual  in  his  attitude 
toward  them.  The  American  Rhodes  Scholar  on  account 
of  inherent  differences  in  intellectual  and  social  training, 
that  in  most  cases  are  inevitable,  finds  himself  at  Oxford 
in  an  entirely  new  environment,  in  which,  do  what  he  will, 
he  often  feels  himself  at  the  beginning  and  remains  to  the 
end  an  alien.  Our  friends,  the  English,  are  not  always 
spontaneously  or  readily  responsive,  not  because  they  de¬ 
sire  to  be  unfriendly,  but  because  they  are  temperamentally 
constituted  that  way  and  their  attitude  toward  the  stranger 
within  their  gates  is  in  general  not  as  effusive  as  it  is  in 
some  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  This  is  particularly 
true  at  Oxford,  where  there  are,  in  so  many  instances,  the 
previous  friendships  of  the  great  public  schools,  or  well- 
known  social  connections,  to  unite  men  naturally  together 
as  against  the  rank  outsider.  The  American  has  not  always 
understood  the  real  significance  of  the  conditions  at  hand, 
and  as  Mr.  Wylie  puts  it,  has  fallen  back  upon  his  books 
and  his  own  compatriots  to  the  defeat  of  the  purpose  of 
the  Scholarships  and  his  own  individual  loss.  It  is  an 
open  secret  that  Oxford,  as  Oxford,  did  not  originally  wel¬ 
come  the  Rhodes  Scholarships,  as  they  would  not  welcome 
any  other  innovation,  but  that  has  apparently  all  past 
by,  and  the  Rhodes  Scholar  at  the  present  time  is  not  only 
a  cheerfully  accepted  fact  in  the  academic  community, 
but  he  is  recognized  as  an  actual  part  of  it. 

The  American  Rhodes  Scholar  may  also  fairly  be  said 
to  have  justified  himself  as  a  student.  The  author  states 
the  matter  plainly  when  he  says  that  “while  the  proportion 
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of  absolute  failures  has  been  small,  the  number  of  marked 
successes  has  not  been  large,”  and  he  concludes  that  the 
Rhodes  Scholar  at  the  end  or  near  the  end  of  his  home  college 
course  is  not  as  accurate  a  scholar  in  the  subjects  he  has 
studied  as  is  a  well-trained  boy  fresh  from  an  English 
public  school,  and  intellectually  as  a  rule  is  less  thoroly 
grounded  than  the  best  of  the  men  with  whom  he  is  to  come 
into  competition.  What  this  really  means  is,  of  course, 
that  the  public  school  lad  has  largely  escaped  the  diffuseness 
that  characterizes  much  other  teaching  and  has  not  only 
learned  a  few  subjects  well,  but  is  already  in  line  to  proceed 
further  in  directions  that  have  been  begun  and  which  are 
familiar  to  him.  The  American  Rhodes  Scholar,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  finds  himself  to  his  disadvantage  in  an  intellectual 
environment  as  strange  as  his  social  environment.  It 
is  not  wholly  that  he  is  ill  instructed,  altho  that  is  too  often 
the  case,  as  much  as  it  is  that  he  has  been  differently  in¬ 
structed,  and  instead  of  following  out  lines  that  are  already 
familiar  to  him  he  is  abruptly  called  upon  to  take  up  others 
that  are  new.  In  the  face  of  results  that,  to  state  the  matter 
frankly,  are  not  thoroly  satisfactory,  the  writer  asks  for 
the  underlying  reasons  that  are  actually  present.  “Is  it,” 
he  says,  “due  to  deficiency  of  preparatory  training,  to  the 
conditions  laid  down  in  the  bequest,  to  the  method  of 
selection,  to  the  type  of  candidate  to  whom  the  Scholar¬ 
ships  appeal,  to  the  conditions  of  work  at  Oxford?” 

It  is  possible  to  answer  most  of  these  questions  at  the 
present  time  with  a  fair  degree  of  definiteness.  In  part, 
it  is  due  to  deficiency  of  preparatory  training  in  the  candi¬ 
dates  themselves,  as  has  already  been  stated.  The  American 
Rhodes  Scholars,  it  must  be  remembered,  and  as  Mr. 
Parkin  himself  points  out,  are  drawn  from  no  less  than 
forty-eight  States  and  Territories  whose  educational  or¬ 
ganization  and  standards  differ  greatly  in  completeness 
and  amount.  A  further  complication  arises  from  the  vast 
number  of  institutions  in  the  United  States  that  have  the 
power  to  grant  academic  degrees,  and  do  this  on  standards 
of  education  and  courses  of  instruction  so  various  as  to  defy 
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any  sort  of  reliable  comparison  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
students  who  hold  their  degrees.  It  is  almost  impossible, 
accordingly,  to  set  up  or  to  maintain  any  sort  of  a  common 
educational  standard  to  which  the  whole  body  of  Rhodes 
Scholars  shall  conform,  and  some  of  the  men  selected  will 
be  well  prepared  and  some  will  be  ill  prepared,  until  that 
educational  millenium  comes  in  America  which  is  still 
afar  off  when  we  shall  have  a  national  system  of  education 
rather  than  a  State  system,  or  often  no  well-defined  system 
at  all. 

The  difficulty  can  scarcely  be  due  to  the  conditions 
laid  down  in  the  bequest,  since  these  have  been  most  liberally 
interpreted  and  rationally  applied.  Scholars  are  properly 
selected  in  large  measure,  says  the  book,  on  evidence  that 
they  possess  force  of  character  and  powers  of  leadership 
as  well  as  intellectual  ability.  With  regard  to  the  latter 
phase  of  the  matter,  only  two  qualifications  are  insisted 
upon  for  all  candidates,  viz.,  that  they  should  have  spent 
two  years  at  some  recognized  degree-granting  college ; 
and  secondly,  that  they  should  possess  the  ability  to  pass 
“responsions,”  which  is  a  test  that  merely  shows  that  the 
candidate  will  not  be  rejected  by  the  Oxford  Colleges. 
These  are  minimum  conditions  that  it  is  entirely  proper 
to  impose  and  that  should  be  insisted  upon  to  safeguard 
the  terms  of  the  Trust. 

The  method  of  selection  as  determined  upon  would 
also  reasonably  accomplish  its  purpose,  if  the  committees 
of  award  would  properly  exercise  their  function,  which 
in  not  a  few  cases  they  do  not.  Many  of  the  committees 
act  with  the  utmost  punctiliousness  to  make  the  wisest 
selection  out  of  the  material  at  hand.  In  other  instances, 
and  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  the  choice  of  Scholars  is  still 
made  perfunctorily,  to  the  defeat  of  the  whole  purpose 
of  the  award.  The  selection  of  Scholars  by  these  committees 
is  a  matter  that  should  be  performed  with  the  greatest 
possible  care.  The  insistence  upon  the  two  minimum 
conditions  is  not  enough  and  the  relative  strength  of  candi¬ 
dates  from  all  points  of  view  should  be  compared  and  valued 
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honestly  and  effectively,  in  the  spirit  of  the  terms  of  the 
Trust  as  interpreted  by  the  Trustees,  before  the  award 
is  made.  Above  all,  the  award  should  not  be  past  around 
in  rotation  from  one  institution  to  another  within  a  State 
as  has  been  sometimes  the  case. 

The  lack  of  ideal  result  is  furthermore  scarcely  due  to 
conditions  of  work  at  Oxford.  There  are  few  branches 
of  learning,  says  Mr.  Wylie,  which  Oxford  does  not  recognize 
and  teach,  and  conditions  of  instruction  while  real^  and 
often  more  real  than  the  Scholar  has  been  accustomed  to 
at  home,  are  not  in  anybody’s  mind  unduly  exacting  or 
onerous.  “He  will  be  an  exceptional  Rhodes  Scholar,” 
the  book  well  concludes,  “who  can  not  find  somewhere  in 
Oxford  both  opportunity  and  inspiration.” 

The  real  difficulty  in  the  choice  of  Rhodes  Scholars 
from  the  United  States  lies  inherently  in  the  matter  of  the 
type  of  candidate  to  whom  the  Scholarships  appeal.  The 
reason  why  the  scheme  has  not  succeeded  in  attracting 
better  men  is  dependent  in  part  upon  the  lack  of  a  wide¬ 
spread  general  knowledge  of  the  true  significance  of  the 
Rhodes  Scholarships  and  the  opportunities  they  offer, 
but  above  all  it  is  due  to  the  relatively  limited  number 
who  can  use  the  Scholarships  to  advantage  in  the  light 
of  their  future  career.  The  intending  physician,  or  lawyer, 
or  technologist  of  whatever  kind,  can  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  ill  afford  the  break  in  the  continuity  of  his  professional 
studies  that  a  three  years’  residence  in  Oxford  would  mean, 
or  the  prolongation  of  his  course  of  study  to  include  it. 
At  the  end,  the  students  to  whom  the  Scholarships  actually 
appeal  are  largely  made  up  of  intending  teachers,  who  are 
no  doubt  good  material  in  their  way,  but  who  are  not  in¬ 
evitably  the  best  and  keenest  men  of  their  college  in  student 
activities  or  in  Scholarship,  since  many  of  these  others 
are  notoriously  drawn  off  in  other  directions.  The  fact 
of  a  narrowed  range  of  students  from  which  the  committees 
of  selection  can  possibly  make  their  choice,  due  to  condi¬ 
tions  of  American  life  that  are  inherent  and  will  always 
be  at  hand,  is  more  than  any  other  the  real  reason  why  the 
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American  Rhodes  Scholars  have  not  more  often  distinguished 
themselves  at  Oxford. 

The  book  well  states  the  kind  of  men  wanted,  and,  be 
it  said,  the  kind  that  we  should  use  our  utmost  endeavor 
to  send.  “Oxford,”  says  Mr.  Wylie,  “wants  as  Rhodes 
Scholars  men  who  can  take  their  place  squarely  alongside 
of  her  best  men.”  It  is  not  the  malleable  man,  he  continues, 
whose  convictions  sit  loosely  and  who  is  at  the  mercy  of 
each  new  influence  that  we  want,  but  the  man  of  character; 
not  the  weak  man,  but  the  strong  man. 

The  opportunity  offered  by  the  Scholarships  should 
make  a  much  stronger  appeal  to  the  American  student 
than  has  all  along  been  the  case.  Oxford,  as  scarcely 
another  place,  under  ideal  conditions  furnishes  to  the 
Rhodes  Scholar  not  only  an  extended  opportunity  to  study 
the  subjects  of  the  academic  curriculum,  but  what  Mr. 
Parkin  well  calls  an  epitome  of  English  life,  which  can  not 
fail,  if  properly  understood  and  appreciated,  to  broaden, 
wherever  he  may  subsequently  be  situated,  the  whole 
horizon  of  his  outlook  upon  life.  The  present  book  by 
directing  attention  anew  to  the  conditions  at  hand  in  the 
whole  matter  as  they  have  developed  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Trust,  should  readily  serve  the  purpose  which  has 
prompted  it  of  a  fuller  and  more  general  knowledge  in 
the  United  States,  in  particular,  of  the  true  educational 
significance  of  the  Rhodes  Scholarships  and  their  possi¬ 
bilities  to  the  student,  to  the  effect  of  a  wider  and  more 
intelligent  competition  and  a  betterment  of  ultimate 
results. 

Wm.  H.  Carpenter 

Columbia  University 


The  Continuation  Committee  Conferences  in  Asia,  1912-13.  488  p.  New 

York:  The  Student  Volunteer  Movement,  1913.  $2.00. 

Many  persons  who  have  had  little  or  no  first-hand  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  work  of  foreign  missions  are  still 
firmly  convinced  that  it  affords  a  notable  instance  of  zeal 
out-running  discretion.  That  this  is  true  in  individual 
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cases  no  one  would  deny,  any  more  than  we  would  deny 
it  in  the  fields  of  education,  philanthropy,  or  religion  in 
general.  But  that  foreign  missions  is  a  particularly  brain¬ 
less  performance,  in  which  discretion  never  makes  the 
slightest  attempt  to  catch  up  to  an  all-sufficient  zeal,  the 
volume  under  review  should  disprove  for  any  fair-minded 
person. 

In  June,  1910,  there  was  held  in  Edinburgh  a  missionary 
conference  in  which  practically  all  branches  of  the  Protes¬ 
tant  Christian  Church  participated  thru  about  1200  official 
delegates.  Eight  commissions,  each  in  charge  of  some 
large  phase  of  foreign  missionary  work,  had  been  engaged 
for  two  years  in  preparing  reports  to  submit  to  this  gather¬ 
ing.  The  personnel  of  these  commissions  included,  among 
educationalists  and  laymen,  such  men  as  Prof.  Michael  E. 
Sadler,  Hon.  Seth  Low,  Prof.  Ernest  D.  Burton,  Admiral 
A.  T.  Mahan,  Sir  Andrew  Fraser  (Ex-Lieutenant  Governor 
of  Bengal),  as  well  as  a  number  of  prominent  Bishops, 
clergymen.  Board  Secretaries,  and  others.  The  report  of 
Commission  III  with  the  title  Education  in  Relation  to  the 
Christianization  of  National  Life,  is  the  most  thoro  treat¬ 
ment  of  education  on  the  mission  field  yet  published. 
Before  adjourning,  the  Edinburgh  Conference  arranged 
for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  follow  up  its  delibera¬ 
tions  and  to  continue  the  investigations  of  the  commissions. 

This  so-called  “Continuation  Committee”  requested  its 
chairman.  Dr.  John  R.  Mott,  to  visit  the  leading  mission 
fields  of  Asia,  and  to  hold  with  the  missionaries  and  native 
Christians  a  series  of  conferences  to  promote  the  most 
united  and  efficient  action.  Eighteen  conferences  were 
held  in  the  winter  of  1912-13,  beginning  at  Colombo  and 
ending  at  Tokyo,  and  the  volume  under  review  reports 
their  findings.  They  were  attended  by  carefully  selected 
delegates,  including  both  missionaries  and  native  leaders, 
and  in  India  and  China  the  series  of  sectional  conferences 
culminated  in  larger  national  conferences. 

The  gist  of  the  book  is  found  in  the  reports  of  the  four 
national  conferences  of  India,  China,  Korea,  and  Japan,  „ 
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and  the  sections  of  each  that  would  be  of  most  interest  to 
the  readers  of  this  magazine  are  those  on  the  training  of 
an  indigenous  Christian  leadership,  the  training  of 
missionaries,  Christian  education,  and  women’s  work.  A 
few  points  will  be  mentioned  under  each  head. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  main  aim  of 
missionary  work  is  to  found  a  native  Christian  Church 
and  to  prepare  a  native  Christian  leadership,  to  whose 
care  the  Christian  interests  of  the  nation  may  ultimately 
be  entrusted.  The  conferences  call  for  better  equipment 
and  higher  standards  for  training  these  leaders,  and  urge 
that  more  responsibility  be  placed  on  those  who  are  in  any 
way  qualified  to  bear  it. 

A  more  efficient  training  of  missionaries  is  demanded 
and  fines  of  special  preparation  are  suggested.  The  last 
conference  recommends  the  elimination  of  those  candi¬ 
dates  “however  zealous  and  well  equipped.  .  .  .who  thru 
lack  of  large  sympathies,  adaptability,  gentle  manners, 
or  self-discipline,  are  unfit  for  missionary  work  in  Japan.” 

The  new  conditions  facing  educational  work  are  re¬ 
cognized.  In  India  the  accession  of  great  numbers  from 
the  deprest  classes  has  created  an  urgent  problem.  The 
tremendous  political  and  social  changes  taking  place  in 
China  constitute  a  demand  for  effective  education  that  has 
probably  never  been  equalled  in  the  world’s  history.  The 
increasing  recognition  of  the  importance  of  moral  training 
in  Japan  affords  a  special  opportunity.  Everywhere  the 
rising  standards  of  education  make  necessary  much  greater 
efficiency  on  the  part  of  missionary  educational  institu¬ 
tions.  Normal  schools  and  supervisors  of  school  systems 
are  much  needed. 

Missionaries  have  always  been  pioneers  in  providing 
in  the  non-Christian  world  education  for  women.  A  few 
quotations  from  the  China  National  Conference  are  signifi¬ 
cant  as  to  the  present  situation: 

“The  walls  which  guarded  the  young  girl  are  being 
demolished  rapidly,  and  the  spiritual  walls  which  can  pro¬ 
tect  her  purity  and  peace  are  rising  only  slowly.”  “There 
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is  an  unlimited  field  for  the  Christian  kindergarten.” 
“We  must  increase  our  educational  work  in  quantity  so 
that  we  can  provide  the  teachers  needed  in  missionary 
schools,  and  respond  to  calls  for  help  in  non-Christian 
schools.  We  must  increase  it  in  quality  and  fit  our  gradu¬ 
ates  from  colleges  and  training  schools  to  investigate  social 
and  industrial  problems,  to  study  religious  questions,  and 
in  every  way  to  be  leaders  of  Chinese  women  in  the  re¬ 
generation  of  China.” 

To  the  educator  or  teacher  who  desires  to  see  education 
accomplish  its  aims  for  the  solution  of  the  national  prob¬ 
lems  of  Asia,  which  may  some  day  have  a  far  more  inti¬ 
mate  concern  for  us  than  most  of  us  at  present  realize,  this 
book  should  be  of  special  interest. 

T.  H.  P.  Sailer 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


We  are  most  unfavorably  imprest  with  a  substantial 
and  well-looking  textbook  on  American  history  and  govern¬ 
ment,  by  Willis  M.  West,  formerly  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  The  author  is  one  of  those  persons  who  ap¬ 
pear  never  to  have  graspt  the  distinction  between  true 
and  false  democracy,  and  who  have  in  consequence  a  rather 
poor  opinion  of  some  of  the  most  vital  features  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States.  The  one  great  American 
contribution  to  public  polity,  namely,  the  establishment 
of  an  independent  judiciary,  excites  the  author’s  special 
animadversions.  The  book  impresses  one  as  not  the  work 
of  a  thoro  and  well-balanced  scholar,  but  rather  that  of  a 
textbook  maker  in  search  of  popularitv.  (Boston:  Allyn  & 
Bacon.  1913.  801  p.  $2.50.) 

Professor  Meumann,  of  Hamburg,  has  just  now  brought 
out  a  second  and  enlarged  edition  of  his  Intelligenz  und 
Wille;  the  first  appeared  several  years  ago.  The  book  is 
a  careful  study,  in  part  philosophical  and  in  part  psycho¬ 
logical,  of  the  fundamental  mental  processes.  It  is  clear 
and  readable.  (Leipzig:  Quelle  &  Meyer.  1913.  361  p. 

M.  5.20.) 
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The  Socialized  Conscience  is  not  a  very  attractive  title, 
but  in  a  book  by  that  name  Professor  Joseph  H.  Coffin  of 
Earlham  College  makes  a  very  useful  contribution  to  the 
textbook  literature  of  practical  ethics.  Stress  is  laid,  and 
properly  laid,  upon  the  distinction  between  personality 
and  individuality.  Just  here,  we  may  add,  lies  what  seems 
to  us  the  easiest  and  most  permanent  solution  of  many  of 
our  moral  and  social  ills.  The  book  is  on  the  whole  well 
done,  altho  “  propagandum  ”  (p.  105)  seems  unnecessary. 
(Baltimore:  Warwick  &  York,  1913.  247  p.  $1.25.) 

Two  textbooks  on  history  have  reached  us  that  we  wish 
particularly  to  praise.  There  must  be  some  American  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  that  would  like  to  use  books  so  good  as  these. 
They  are  Western  Europe,  by  B.  L.  K.  Henderson,  D.Lit., 
and  The  English  nation,  by  P.  Meadows,  M.A.  Both 
authors  have  managed  to  dispense  with  the  notion  that 
European  history  in  general  and  English  history  in  particu¬ 
lar  are  made  up  of  a  series  of  reigns.  They  have  moved  the 
center  of  gravity  over  to  the  social  and  industrial  life  of 
the  people,  and  have  set  out  the  main  facts  concerning  this 
with  admirable  clearness,  food  order  and  brevity.  We  very 
much  wish  that  these  two  capital  textbooks  might  find  wide 
use  in  this  country.  Good  teachers  would  accomplish 
excellent  results  with  them.  (London:  G.  Bell  &  Sons, 
1913.  258  p.  2  s;  254  p.  2S.) 

Among  makers  of  dictionaries,  particularly  those  for 
use  in  school,  in  college  and  in  the  family,  the  publishers 
of  the  long  time  Standard  Webster's  dictionary  are  easily  in 
a  class  by  themselves.  The  amount  of  thought  and  labor 
that  has  been  expended  upon  the  successive  editions  of 
this  now  classic  book  is  almost  incalculable.  During 
the  lifetime  of  the  late  William  T.  Harris  he  devoted  no 
small  part  of  each  day  to  research  and  to  analytical  work 
in  connection  with  the  successive  editions  of  Webster’s 
dictionary.  The  latest  edition  of  the  so-called  New  inter¬ 
national  is  in  advance  of  any  of  its  predecessors.  It  con¬ 
tains  more  than  400,000  vocabulary  terms,  12,000  bio- 
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graphical  entries  and  thousands  of  other  references.  It  is 
difficult  to  know  what  to  say  of  this  invaluable  book  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  remains  invaluable.  (Springfield:  G.  &  C. 
Merriam  Company.  1913.) 

A  well-made  series  of  selections  from  the  prose  works 
of  Matthew  Arnold  has  been  edited  by  William  H.  John¬ 
son  of  the  University  of  Kansas.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Com¬ 
pany,  1913.  341  p.  60c.) 

There  comes  to  our  table  a  second  volume  of  Professor 
Ernst  Meumann’s  Vorlesungen  zur  Einfuhrung  in  die  Ex- 
perimentelle  Padagogik,  a  stout  book  full  of  new  material, 
which  is  the  result  of  many  experiments  and  large  reflec¬ 
tion.  The  volume  requires  far  more  minute  treatment  than 
can  be  given  it  in  a  note.  (Leipzig:  W.  Englemann.  1913. 
800  p.  M12.25.) 

A  book  that  is  wide  in  scope  but  neither  too  long  nor  too 
difficult  is  Geschichte  der  Deutschen  Literatur,  by  Professors 
Stroebe  and  Whitney,  of  Vassar  College.  It  begins  with 
the  sagas  and  comes  down  to  Sudermann.  (New  York: 
Henry  Holt  &  Company.  1913.  273  p.  $1.15.) 

An  outline  of  ethics  that  is  built  upon  a  wise  and  helpful 
philosophy  is  contained  in  the  volume  entitled  Self  realiza¬ 
tion,  by  Professor  W.  Wright,  of  Lake  Forest  College. 
(New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company.  1913.  429  p. 

$1.60.) 

Professor  William  E.  Kellicott,  of  Goucher  College, 
gives  in  his  textbook  of  General  embryology  a  complete 
and  very  modern  presentation  of  a  subject  which  has  long 
since  been  fundamental  in  all  biological  teaching.  (New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company.  1913.  376  p.  $2.50.) 

Mr.  John  R.  Howard  who  has  made  many  attractive 
little  books  has  compiled  a  book  on  nature  verse  entitled 
The  changing  year.  It  is  altogether  delightful.  (New  York : 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell.  1913.  347  p-  $1.00.) 

President  Lowell  has  written  a  useful  book  entitled 
Public  opinion  and  popular  government.  His  political  clear¬ 
sightedness  will  destroy  a  good  many  illusions;  particularly. 
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for  example,  when  he  writes  with  absolute  truth  that 
“popular  government  may  in  substance  exist  under  the 
form  of  a  monarchy,  and  an  autocratic  despotism  can  be 
set  up  without  destroying  the  forms  of  democracy.”  There 
is  much  in  the  book  from  which  the  American  political 
student  and  observer  of  political  action  will  dissent,  but 
on  the  whole  it  is  a  wise,  useful  and  stimulating  volume. 
(New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Company.  1913.  415  p. 

$2.25.) 

A  remarkable  little  volume  has  been  produced  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  James  T.  Shotwell,  of  Columbia  University,  entitled 
Religious  revolution  of  today,  being  the  lectures  delivered  by 
him  at  Amherst  College  on  the  William  Brewster  Clark  Foun¬ 
dation.  Professor  Shotwell  writes  with  great  penetration  into 
the  movement  of  intellectual  and  ethical  forces  and  with 
full  knowledge  of  the  historical  background.  We  commend 
his  volume  both  to  the  student  and  to  the  general  reader, 
and  could  only  wish  that  the  publishers  had  provided  it 
with  an  index.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
1913.  162  p.  $1.00.) 

Professor  Frank  P.  Graves,  now  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  done  his  best  piece  of  work  in  his  last 
volume  entitled  A  history  of  education  in  modern  times. 
He  opens  his  treatment  with  a  general  characterization  of 
the  1 8th  century  and  follows  it  with  an  analysis  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Rousseau.  The  book  is  .well  proportioned  and  well 
written  and  seems  to  us  to  be  a  distinct  advance  on  the 
author’s  earlier  volumes  on  the  history  of  education.  He  is 
very  clear  and  helpful  in  his  concluding  chapters.  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1913.  410  p.  $1.10.) 


IX 

NOTES  AND  NEWS 


Dr.  Wallace  on  the  'fhe  late  Alfred  Russel  Wallace  wrote 
Genesis  of  the  soul  years  before  his  death  a  most 

interesting  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  soul  which  was 
recently  printed  in  the  London  Spectator.  On  account  of 
the  very  widespread  interest  that  there  must  be  in  any 
expression  on  such  a  subject  from  so  eminent  a  scientist 
as  Dr.  Wallace,  we  are  glad  to’  reproduce  the  letter  in 
full: 

“Broadstone,  Dorset, 

April  5,  1903. 


Dear  Sir  : 

Your  difficulty  about  ‘souls’  and  their  beginning  is  in¬ 
herent  in  all  beginnings.  Consciousness  is  so  also.  At  some 
period  in  earth’s  history  there  was  no  consciousness  or 
‘conscious  life’ — no  ‘sensation.’  Then  there  was  ‘sensa¬ 
tion.’  I  find  an  analogy  for  both  in  the  now  undoubted 
effects  of  maternal  prenatal  impression  on  the  offspring. 
(See  Chambers'  Encyclopaedia,  Art.  ‘Deformities.’)  Just 
as  fright  to  mother  often  makes  child  nervous — so  I  can 
realize  that  at  a  certain  epoch  when  the  physical  form 
and  the  brain  had  been  sufficiently  developed,  some  spiritual 
being  by  mental  impression  and  will-power  gave  the  off¬ 
spring  a  portion  of  his  or  her  own  spirit-nature.  This,  too, 
may  be  incredible  to  you,  but  it  is  not  so  to  me.  The  spirit 
or  ‘immortal  soul’  thus^begun,  developed,  and  was  trans¬ 
mitted  to  all  succeeding  generations.  You  mistake  in 
thinking  that  the  suggestion  in  my  article  on  the  Universe 
and  man  was  written  for  the  purpose  of  proving  anything 
or  for  answering  the  objections  of  agnostics.  In  studying 
modern  astronomy  for  another  purpose,  I  came  across  it, 
as  it  were,  and  was  so  struck  by  it  as  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  I  lookt  at  it  carefully,  and  brought  together  various 
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other  facts  bearing  upon  the  same  view.  Of  course,  I  was 
specially  interested  in  it  because  it  does  accord  with  views 
I  held  previously,  that  the  earth  exists  for  the  development 
of  man;  and  to  those  inclined  to  hold  that  view  the  facts 
I  now  adduce  render  it  more  probable.  But,  of  course, 
the  advocates  of  an  eternal  universe  of  matter  with  no  in¬ 
telligent  cause,  and  man  as  a  product  of  the  blind  and 
dead  ‘laws  of  nature’  will,  as  I  say  in  the  last  paragraph, 
adopt  the  view  that,  whatever  produced  man,  he  was  an 
accident — one  lucky  hit  out  of  countless  myriads  of  failmes — 
and  that  when  the  earth  goes  cold  and  dead,  he  will  go  dead 
too,  and  ‘leave  not  a  wrack  behind.’ 

Yours  very  truly, 

Alfred  R.  Wallace.” 


A  case  of  academic  Some  months  ago  a  statement  appeared 
freedom?  public  press  to  the  effect  that  Pro¬ 

fessor  John  M.  Mecklin  of  Lafayette  College  had  been 
required  to  retire  from  the  professorship  of  philosophy  and 
psychology  at  that  institution  under  conditions  which 
involved  an  invasion  of  his  proper  academic  freedom. 
The  newspaper  statements  were  somewhat  confused  as 
they  usually  are  in  regard  to  matters  of  this  kind,  and  it 
did  not  prove  easy  to  find  out  precisely  what  had  occurred. 
Fortunately,  the  matter  was  taken  up  by  a  joint  committee 
constituted  by  the  Presidents  of  the  American  Philosophical 
and  the  American  Psychological  Associations.  This  joint 
committee  made  an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  attending 
Professor  Mecklin ’s  separation  from  Lafayette  College  and 
their  report  is  printed  in  full  on  pages  67-81  of  The  Journal 
of  philosophy,  psychology  and  scientific  methods  for  January 
29,  1914. 

This  method  of  approaching  a  question  of  this  kind 
strikes  us  as  excellent.  It  implies  an  inquiry  by  officially 
designated  representatives  of  a  known  and  responsible 
organization  of  academic  scholars  and  teachers,  and  the 
course  pursued  is  assurance  that  sufficient  time  and  pains 
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have  been  taken  to  go  carefully  into  whatever  matters  may 
be  in  dispute.  In  this  particular  case,  however,  the  inquiry 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  conducted  with  very  great 
skill  or  with  complete  thoroness,  and  while  the  report  of 
the  committee  makes  some  things  clear,  it  leaves  the  in¬ 
quirer  still  in  the  dark  as  to  other  matters  that  are  important. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  committee  were  not  furnished 
with  a  more  complete  statement  on  behalf  of  the  president 
and  trustees  of  Lafayette  College  as  to  the  grounds  of  the 
action  taken  by  them,  and  as  to  what  that  action  actually 
was.  This  fact  probably  tied  the  committee’s  hands  in 
some  respects,  but  they  should  not  have  permitted  them¬ 
selves  to  quote  a  trustee  of  the  college  anonymously.  That 
trustee  should  have  signed  his  letter,  and  his  name  should 
have  been  given  to  the  public. 

What  the  report  reveals  is  that  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  among  the  trustees  of  Lafayette  College  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  action  taken  in  regard  to  Professor  Mecklin, 
and  that  there  is  apparently  no  precise  record  of  what  the 
action  was  or  the  grounds  for  it.  It  appears  from  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  report  that  a  test  has  been  applied  in  the  case  of 
Professor  Mecklin  that  is  not  consonant  with  the  charter 
of  the  college  and  that  involves  a  partial  or  partisan  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  doctrines  of  an  influential  branch  of  the 
Protestant  Church.  The  facts  as  set  out  by  the  committee 
of  inquiry,  even  tho  some  of  the  points  at  issue  remain  dark, 
are  not  creditable  to  the  president  and  trustees  of  Lafayette. 

Lafayette  is  a  college  and  not  a  university.  Academic 
freedom,  therefore,  has  a  different  meaning  for  it  than  it 
would  have  for  a  university.  Moreover,  Lafayette  is  not 
only  a  religious  institution,  but  it  is  distinctively  Presby¬ 
terian.  This  is  perfectly  right  and  proper,  and  unless  we 
misread  the  report  of  the  committee  on  inquiry,  the  beliefs 
and  the  teachings  of  Professor  Mecklin  are  in  accord,  both 
with  Christianity  and  with  the  teachings  of  Presbyterianism 
as  widely  held  and  interpreted.  To  go  beyond  this,  even 
in  a  religious  institution  and  to  apply  the  test  of  a  personal 
or  partisan  interpretation  of  Presbyterian  doctrine,  seems 
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as  indefensible  as  it  is  inexplicable.  The  occurrence  is 
likely,  we  fear,  to  do  more  damage  to  Tafayette  than  to 
Professor  Mecklin. 

At  the  University  ®  P^st  the  EduCA- 

of  Washington  TiONAL  REVIEW  has  followed  up  closely 
every  newspaper  report  charging  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  academic  freedom  at  an  American  college  or  university 
with  a  view  to  making  public  a  full  statement  of  the  facts 
if  they  were  found  to  bear  out  the  charges  made.  We 
take  the  liberty  of  believing  that  such  violations  of  academic 
freedom  are  exceedingly  rare  and  that  the  newspaper  state¬ 
ments  made  from  time  to  time  are  grossly  distorted  and 
exaggerated.  Recently  it  seemed  to  the  Educational 
Review  that  at  last  an  exception  had  been  found. 
Statements  made  in  the  newspaper  press  indicated  that 
the  President  of  the  University  of  Washington  had  been 
summarily  and  unjustly  removed  from  office  solely  for 
reasons  of  partisan  politics,  and  that  those  interested  in 
preserving  the  highest  ideals  of  American  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  life  had  a  genuine  grievance  against  the  trustees 
of  that  institution. 

The  Review  has  been  put  in  possession  of  a  summary  of 
the  facts  over  the  signature  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  University  of  Washington.  It  has  also 
received  a  copy  of  a  long  letter  addrest  to  the  regents  by 
former  President  Thomas  F.  Kane,  under  date  of  December 
6,  1913,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  reply  sent  to  President 
Kane  by  the  regents  under  date  of  December  12,  1913, 
which  reply  is  signed  by  each  regent  individually.  It  has 
likewise  received  in  confidence  very  full  statements  from 
members  of  the  faculty.  After  a  careful  reading  of  all 
these  papers,  and  after  consideration  of  the  undisputed 
facts  in  the  case,  the  Educational  Review  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of 
Wasliington  in  calling  for  the  resignation  of  President  Kane, 
acted  in  what  they  sincerely  believed  to  be  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  university  and  of  the  state,  that  they  exer- 
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cised  a  proper  and  just  discretion  in  the  matter,  and  that 
no  considerations  of  party  politics  influenced  their  action. 
We  are  exceedingly  sorry  for  the  situation  in  which  President 
Kane  finds  himself,  but  we  can  not  agree  that  he  has  been 
the  unjust  victim  of  either  intrigue  or  partisanship. 

The  notion  that  an  academic  officer,  whether  president 
or  professor,  is  entitled  to  hold  his  place  subject  only  to 
his  own  sweet  will  whether  he  does  his  duty  or  not,  whether 
he  is  congenial  to  his  fellows  or  not,  and  whether  he  satis¬ 
fies  the  just  expectations  of  the  regents  or  trustees  of  a  given 
university  or  not,  is  preposterous.  To  remove  a  president 
or  professor  because  of  personal  antagonism  or  partisan 
politics,  or  because  he  holds  literary,  scientific  or  religious 
views  that  are  not  in  harmony  with  those  held  by  persons 
in  authority,  would  be  a  clear  invasion  of  academic  freedom. 
On  the  other  hand,  for  those  who  are  charged  by  charter 
or  by  statute  with  the  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  a 
university  to  remove  a  president  or  a  professor  whom  they 
do  not  think  adequate  for  his  post,  is  a  perfectly  proper 
course  of  action  to  pursue.  Those  who  take  it  have  only 
to  answer  to  their  own  consciences  for  their  action. 

So  far  as  the  Educational  Review  has  been  able  to 
understand  the  facts,  there  is  no  just  cause  for  criticism  of 
the  recent  action  taken  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
University  of  Washington. 


In  a  paper  read  at  the  tenth  annual  meet- 

Progress  in  south-  Southern  Association  of  College 

ern  colleges  ®  ... 

Women,  held  some  little  time  since,  at 

Richmond,  Virginia,  Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Colton  presented 

a  careful  paper  that  contained  the  results  of  a  study  made 

by  her  as  to  the  improvement  in  standards  of  the  colleges 

of  the  southern  states  since  1900.  Miss  Colton  expresses 

the  opinion  that  the  publications  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation 

for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  and  the  benefactions  of 

the  General  Education  Board  have  been  the  most  influential 

factors  during,  the  past  decade  in  the  greatly  improved 
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standards  of  the  better  known  southern  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities.  It  seems  that,  omitting  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  Missouri,  there  were  only  three  southern  colleges  that 
in  the  year  1900  had  standard  requirements  for  entrance. 
Two  of  these,  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  Goucher  Col¬ 
lege,  were  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  and  the  third,  Vanderbilt 
University,  was  in  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Six  years  later 
this  number  had  been  increased  by  five,  namely,  Baylor 
University,  Central  University  (Kentucky),  Randolph  Ma¬ 
con  Women’s  College,  the  University  of  Chattanooga  and 
the  University  of  Oklahoma.  By  September,  1912,  however. 
Miss  Colton  finds  that  at  least  160  southern  colleges  and 
universities  announced  standard  admission  requirements. 

The  entire  report  is  worthy  of  careful  study,  but  its  most 
interesting  conclusion  is  that  as  to  the  influence  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation.  The  writer  adds:  “altho  the  Car¬ 
negie  Foundation,  according  to  its  seventh  annual  report, 
has  granted  fifty-four  allowances  to  professors  in  southern 
colleges  and  universities,  yet  the  study  of  the  catalogs  of 
the  southern  colleges  since  1900  proves  that  the  Foundation 
has  advanced  the  cause  of  education  in  the  south  far  more 
by  its  publications  than  by  its  pensions.” 

It  is  found,  too,  that  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  and  the  National  Conference  Committee  on  the  Stand¬ 
ards  of  Secondary  Schools  and  Colleges  have  exerted  helpful 
influence  on  southern  education. 


Dr.  Sato  in  The  eminent  Japanese  authority  on  agri- 

America  culture.  Dr.  Shosuke  Sato,  began  his  course 

of  lectures  at  the  University  of  Virginia  on  January  12.  He 
will  lecture  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  from  Feb¬ 
ruary  I  to  February  21;  at  Johns  Hopkins  from  February 
23  to  March  14;  at  Brown  University  from  March  16  to 
April  4;  at  Columbia  University  from  April  6  to  April  18; 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  from  April  20  to  May  9;  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  from  May  ii  to  June  6. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  are  given  the  opportunity  of  listen- 
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ing  to  a  man  so  able  to  inform  us  accurately  of  Japanese 
government  and  institutions  and  to  interpret  to  us  Japanese 
life  and  character.  In  1912  we  had  such  an  opportunity 
when  Dr.  Nitobe  visited  the  United  States.  Last  year  Dr. 
Mabie  interpreted  America  to  the  Japanese.  Now  it  is 
again  our  turn  to  be  both  instructed  and  entertained.  Dr. 
Sato’s  lectures  will  treat  in  general  of  the  progress  in  Japan 
during  the  last  fifty  years.  He  will  speak  in  the  universities 
on  the  transition  from  old  feudalism  to  new  imperialism, 
on  local  autonomy  and  constitutional  government,  on  Jap¬ 
anese  finance — its  past  and  present.  His  popular  lectures 
will  deal  with  social  reforms  and  changes  since  the  Restora¬ 
tion,  with  the  educational  system  of  Japan  and  with  re¬ 
ligious  movements. 

Dr.  Sato  is  especially  well  known  as  an  agricultural  ex¬ 
pert  aud  authority.  He  began  his  study  of  agricultural 
economy  at  Johns  Hopkins  in  1883,  was  nominated  Fellow 
by  Courtesy  at  that  university  in  1884  and  received  his 
Ph.D.  in  1886.  After  many  years  of  service  as  Professor 
and  Director  of  the  Agricultural  College,  Sapporo,  when 
that  college  was  incorporated  as  part  of  the  North  Imperial 
University,  Dr.  Sato  was  appointed  Rector  and  Professor 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Consequently  his  lectures 
at  the  various  agricultural  colleges  in  the  United  States, 
on  agricultural  credit  and  rural  sociology,  and  on  a  com¬ 
parative  economic  retrospect  of  agriculture  in  Great  Britain 
and  Japan,  will  be  of  especial  interest. 


Unconscious  Every  now  and  then  there  appears  in  an 
schoolboy  humor  p^nglish  paper  an  amusing  example  of  errors 
made  by  schoolboys  in  answering  examination  questions. 
The  following  typical  examples  recently  appeared  in  print 
and  are  quite  worth  reproducing: 

Finally  James  II.  gave  birth  to  a  son  and  so  the  people 
turned  him  off  the  throne. 

After  twice  committing  suicide,  Cowper  lived  till  i8oo„ 
when  he  died  a  natural  death. 
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When  Chaucer  describes  the  Prioress  as  amiable  of  port 
he  means  that  she  was  fond  of  wine. 

When  the  last  French  attack  at  Waterloo  proved  a  failure 
Napoleon  turned  very  pale,  and  rode  at  full  gallop  to  St. 
Helena. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  a  country  is  ginger-beer  and 
lemonade. 


tThe  imperfect  tense  is  used  in  French  to  express  a  future 
ction  in  past  time  which  does  not  take  place  at  all. 

Much  butter  is  imported  from  Denmark,  because  Danish 
cows  have  greater  enterprise  and  superior  technical  educa¬ 
tion  to  ours. 


\  In  the  British  Empire  the  sun  always  sets. 

Wolfe  declared  that  he  would  rather  repeat  Gray’s 
Elegy  than  take  Quebec. 

The  Three  Estates  of  the  Realm  are  Buckingham  Palace, 
Windsor  and  Balmoral. 

The  courage  of  the  Turks  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  a 
man  with  more  than  one  wife  is  more  willing  to  face  death 
than  if  he  had  only  one. 

Milton  was  called  the  father  of  English  poetry  because 
he  was  blind  and  his  daughter  did  the  writing  for  him. 

James  I.  claimed  the  throne  of  England  thru  his  grand¬ 
mother  as  he  had  no  father. 

Genae  puellae  formosae  sunt. — Beautiful  girls  are  cheeky. 

Petit  maria. — Little  Mary. 

Fulminantis  magna  manus  lovis. — The  thundering  bigj 
hand  of  Jove. 

II  ne  faisait  rien  sans  but. — He  did  nothing  without  a 
drink. 

A  triangle  is  a  square  with  only  three  corners. 

A  problem  is  a  figure  which  you  do  things  with  which 
are  absurd,  and  then  you  prove  it. 

Air  usually  has  no  weight,  but  when  placed  in  a  barometer 
a  square  inch  of  it  is  found  to  weigh  about  fifteen  pounds. 

Q.  Under  what  conditions  will  a  body  float  in  water? 
A.  After  it  has  been  in  the  water  three  days. 
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The  Minister  of  War  is  the  clergyman  who  preaches  to 
the  soldiers  in  the  barracks. 

I  Ambiguity  means  telling  the  truth  when  you  don’t  mean 
jto. 

An  anachronism  is  a  thing  a  man  puts  in  writing  in  the 
past  before  it  has  taken  place  in  the  future. 

The  Flannelette  peril  means  petticoat  government. 


Research  in  ^  One  of  the  most  pungent  and  incisive 
Germany  and  Speakers  at  educational  and  scientific  gather- 
ings  in  Great  Britain  is  Professor  Henry  E. 
Armstrong,  the  well-known  chemist.  At  a  recent  confer¬ 
ence  held  in  London  on  the  subject  of  teaching  scientific 
subjects  in  schools  and  colleges,  Professor  Armstrong  spoke 
amusingly  of  the  vaunted  superiority  of  German  research 
w'ork  over  that  done  in  England.  He  insisted  that  while 
there  were  a  few  men  of  genius  in  Germany  who,  having 
more  disciplined  material  to  deal  with,  and  being  placed 
in  conditions  more  favorable  than  those  which  prevailed 
in  England,  had  done  a  good  deal  of  a  sort  of  work  that 
Englishmen  had  not  been  able  to  do ;  yet,  that  in  the  matter 
of  ideas  a  study  of  the  history  of  the  development  of  chemistry 
and  physics  would  show  that  during  recent  years  England 
stood  at  least  level  with  Germany  even  if  it  was  not  in  the 
lead.  Professor  Armstrong  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
brilliantly  painted  pictures  of  the  superiority  of  Germany 
were  altogether  overdrawn.  He  thot  that  they  were 
painted  by  people  who  had  never  been  behind  the  scenes  in 
German  industrial  works  as  he  himself  had.  He  urged  that 
while  England  was  doing  much,  there  was  still  much  for  it 
to  do  in  order  to  take  its  place  in  the  world.  In  conclusion. 
Professor  Armstrong  offered  an  interesting  comparison 
of  the  two  recent  expeditions  made  to  polar  regions  by 
Scott  and  Amundsen.  Amundsen’s  account  showed  that 
every  moment  during  the  winter  was  devoted  to  preparing 
himself  for  the  final  attempt  to  reach  the  pole.  Each  act 
was  carefully  thout  out  and  provided  with  a  scientific 
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foundation.  In  the  history  of  the  Scott  expedition  there 
was  no  evidence  of  anything  of  the  kind. 


Conditions  in  'j'he  Minneapolis  Evening  Tribune  is  author- 
Minneapohs  ^  most  extraordinary  story  of  bureau¬ 

cratic  despotism.  It  states  that  Superintendent  Jordan 
who  had  been  the  head  of  the  Minneapolis  schools  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  who  enjoyed  an  enviable  reputation 
thruout  the  country,  was  recently  deposed  by  the  Board  of 
Education  by  a  vote  of  six  to  one,  and  that  not  a  syllable 
was  spoken  against  Dr.  Jordan  as  superintendent  of  schools 
by  any  one  of  the  large  assembly  of  people  who  attended  the 
meeting,  or  by  any  member  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
According  to  the  Tribune,  the  whole  city  of  Minneapolis 
is  asking  the  question,  why?  and  no  answer  is  vouchsafed. 
Superintendent  Jordan  stated  publicly  that  he  knew"  of  no 
reason  why  his  reelection  was  refused  and  said  that  the 
school  board  had  not  found  fault  with  him  or  given  him  any 
notion  that  they  believed  that  he  was  an  unsatisfactory 
official. 

Assuredly,  this  reveals  a  most  astounding  state  of  af¬ 
fairs.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  build  up  a  useful  and  effi¬ 
cient  system  of  public  schools,  or  a  profession  of  teaching 
and  school  supervision,  if  conduct  like  this  is  possible  in 
a  city  of  the  type  and  character  of  Minneapolis.  Under 
any  circumstances,  a  man  of  Superintendent  Jordan’s  repu¬ 
tation  and  long  experience  was  entitled  to  some  discussion 
in  his  record  and  his  public  service.  If  these  were  unsatis¬ 
factory  or  found  wanting,  no  criticism  could  lie  against  the 
board  of  education  which  should  displace  him;  but  to  act 
in  the  way  that  the  Tribune  reports  was  both  cowardly  and 
mean.  No  man  who  would  participate  in  an  action  of  that 
kind  ought  ever  again  to  be  allowed  to  hold  public  office. 
Even  if  Superintendent  Jordan  were  a  murderer  he  would  be 
entitled  to  a  trial  and  would  receive  a  hearing.  Evidences 
continue  to  multiply  that  we  Americans  are  very  far  from 
being  civilized  people. 
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As  an  illustration  of  the  ease  and  skill  with  which  some 
of  the  population  of  these  United  States  can  always  be 
organized  for  the  purposes  of  deviltry,  we  quote  a  few 
excerpts  from  the  Congressional  Record  of  January  12  and 
13  last: 

“He  (the  Vice-President)  also  presented  memorials  of 
Andrew  Jackson  Branch,  American  Continental  League, 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  of  Local  Branch,  American  Continental 
League,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  of  Matthew  Thornton  Branch, 
American  Continental  League,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  of 
Jefferson  Branch,  American  Continental  League,  of  New 
Bedford,  Mass.;  of  the  Robert  Emmet  Literary  Society, 
of  Wilmerding,  Pa.;  of  Washington  Branch,  American 
Continental  League,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio;  of  George 
Washington  Branch,  American  Continental  League,  of 
Pittsfield,  Mass.;  of  Andrew  Jackson  Branch,  American 
Continental  League,  of  Wilmerding,  Pa.;  of  the  Jefferson 
Club  of  the  Seventeenth  Ward,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  of  the 
Affiliated  Branches  of  the  American  Continental  League,  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  of  Abraham  Lincoln  Branch,  American 
Continental  League,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  of  Commodore 
Perry  Branch,  American  Continental  League,  of  Jersey 
City,  N.  J. ;  of  the  United  Irish -American  Societies  of  Greater 
New  York;  and  of  Thomas  Jefferson  Branch,  American 
Continental  League,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  remonstrating 
against  an  appropriation  being  made  for  the  celebration 
of  the  so-called  100  years  of  peace  among  English-speaking 
peoples,  which  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.” 

“He  (Senator  Oliver,  of  Pa.)  also  presented  memorials  of 
the  Robert  Emmet  Literary  Society,  of  Wilmerding;  of 
the  Andrew  Jackson  Branch,  American  Continental  League, 
of  Wilmerding;  of  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Branch,  American 
Continental  League,  of  Philadelphia;  of  the  Matthew 
Thornton  Branch,  American  Continental  League,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia;  and  of  the  affiliated  branches  of  the  American 
Continental  League  of  Pittsburgh,  all  in  the  State  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  remonstrating  against  an  appropriation  being 
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made  for  the  celebration  of  the  so-called  one  hundred  years 
of  peace  among  English-speaking  peoples,  which  were  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.” 

“The  Vice-President  presented  memorials  of  the  Daniel 
H.  Comber  Club,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  of  George  Washing¬ 
ton  Branch,  American  Continental  League,  of  Danbury, 
Conn.;  of  the  Vinegar  Hill  Club,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  and 
of  John  Hancock  Branch,  American  Continental  League,  of 
Lynn,  Mass.,  remonstrating  against  an  appropriation  being 
made  for  the  celebration  of  the  so-called  100  years  of  peace 
among  English-speaking  peoples,  which  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.” 

“Mr.  McLean  (of  Connecticut)  presented  a  memorial  of 
George  Washington  Branch,  American  Continental  League, 
of  Danbury,  Conn.,  remonstrating  against  an  appropria¬ 
tion  for  the  celebration  of  a  hundred  years  of  peace  among 
English-speaking  peoples,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations.” 


We  venture  to  suggest  to  all  teachers  of  history,  high  and 
low,  a  careful  reading  of  the  presidential  address  delivered 
at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Historical  Association  on 
December  29  last  by  Professor  William  A.  Dunning,  of 
Columbia  University.  Professor  Dunning  took  for  his 
topic  “Truth  in  History, ”’ and  it  is  a  long  time  since  we 
have  seen  any  treatment  of  a  similar  subject  that  is  at  once 
so  brilliant,  so  profound  and  so  attractively  presented. 
The  gist  of  Professor  Dunning’s  argument  is  contained  in 
the  following  sentences  with  which  he  closes  his  address; 

“It  behooves  the  historian  to  be  modest  in  his  rejoicings 
over  the  discoveries  that  have  reversed  so  many  long-cher¬ 
ished  beliefs.  He  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  reversal  can 
not  be  made  retroactive,  so  as  to  affect  the  thoughts  and 
the  deeds  of  the  generations  who  knew  not  the  reality.  He 
must  remember,  in  short,  that  for  very,  very  much  history 
there  is  more  importance  in  the  ancient  error  than  in  the 
new-found  truth.” 
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The  newspapers  report  the  good  tidings  that  the  pro¬ 
fessors  of  economics  and  politics  thruout  the  country  are 
going  to  form  a  union  and  become  affiliated  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Federation  of  Labor.  Few  things,  we  fancy,  can  be 
more  welcome  to  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  land. 
Their  treasurers  and  finance  committees  in  particular  will 
rejoice  exceedingly.  This  is,  of  course,  on  the  assumption 
that  the  action  proposed  would  involve  the  eight-hour 
working  day. 


As  an  indication  of  how  some  aspects  of  the  New  York 
City  situation  strike  an  unprejudiced  observer  in  the  west, 
we  offer  the  following  extract  from  a  personal  letter  recently 
sent  to  the  Educational  Review  by  one  of  the  best  known 
educators  in  the  country. 

“Superintendent  Maxwell  strides  among  the  educa¬ 
tional  engineers  after  the  manner  of  Ajax,  defy  lightning 
and  thunder  with  a  battle  axe  in  both  hands.  He  fires  a 
volley  and  then  passes  on  after  the  manner  of  Longstreet’s 
corps  at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  on  the  forenoon  of  the 
second  day.  It  looks  to  me  that  they  have  need  to  protect 
their  supply  trains,  or  he  will  capture  all  their  baggage.” 

“Dr.  Dutton’s  article  in  the  January  Review  is  a  fair 
and  sane  presentation,  and  is  sensible  and  conservative 
thruout.” 


The  attention  of  all  subscribers  of  the  Educational  Review  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  hereafter  written  notice  of  the  date  at 
which  subscriptions  are  to  expire  will  not  be  sent  from  the  office 
of  publication.  The  printed  label,  containing  the  address  to  which 
each  copy  of  the  Review  is  mailed,  will  hereafter  include  the 
date  of  the  expiry  of  each  subscription.  This  will  be  regarded  as 
adequate  notice  to  subscribers.  All  changes  of  address  must  be 
promptly  reported  to  the  office  of  publication  in  order  to  insure 
the  delivery  of  the  Review. 


